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JoHN DarrvywMYLE. 


ron Dar ru, carl of Stair, 


& 3 7 the eldeſt fon of John, viſcount, 

' afterwards earl, of Stair, by the 

lady Elizabeth Dundaſs, daugh- 

y ter to Sir John Dundaſs of Neu- 
TI liſton, was born upon the twen- 
tieth of July, 1673; and, even while an in- 
fant, difcovered ſuch charms as prognoſticated' 
his future greatneſs. He muſtered up a regi- 
ment of young boys of his own age, denomi- 
nating them after his own name; and it was 
ſurpriſing to obſerve, in how ſhort a time they 
were enabled to go through the ſeveral evolu- 
tions of the militaty exerciſe, while their ala- 
Vol. XII. B crity, 
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2. BRITISH PLUT ARCH. 
crity, when under the eye of their great com- 
mander, gave a ſure prelude of that ſupetior 
greatneſs of foul which afterwards appeared in 
him, and procured him both the confidenee of 
his Eng aud admiration of his country. Like 
another Cyrus, he diſcoutaged every thing that 
was daſtardly and unbecoming in the young 
gentlemen of his'own age; and, with the ut- 
moſt addreſs, encouraged what was manly, be- 
coming, and virtuous in them. OT tb 
Scarce was he arrived at the age of ten 
years, when he made the moſt firpriſing pro-— 
greſs in the Greek and Latin tongues; and, 
being well acquainted with theſe, the French 
became eaſy to him. He was trained up by a 
vernor for ſome years, and then put to the 
college of Edinburgh under a guardian, where 
he had run through the whole courſe'of his 
ſtudies in that ſeminary at the fourteenth year 
of his age; and was deſigned/by bis father for 
the law; but, his genius being turned for the 
ſword; he applied himſelf that way, ©” 
Jie left the college of Edinburgh in the year 
1688, and went over to Holland; where he 
paſſed through the ſeveral degrees of prefer- 
ment under the eye of that diſtinguiſhed and 
auguſt commander king William III. then 
prince of Orange, who ſhewed him great re- 
ſpect in the ſight of his officers, and treated 
him with the tenderneſs of an affectionate fa- 
ther. | | | | 
It was here that this noble lord learned forti · 
fication and gunnery, which he afterwards fo 


well 
BY M 
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JOHN DALRYMPLE. 3 
well improved, under the eye of the famous 
Cochorn; and laid the foundation of that free 
and diſintereſted ſpirit which he breathed in 
every air, and practiſed in every clime, for the 
ſervice of his country; and it Was hete that he 
learned ſeveral of che languages of Europe; 
ſuch as, French, Spaniſh, German, Italian, and 
Dutch; every one of which he ſpoke in ſuch 

urity, that one could not diſtinguiſh. his dia- 
& from that of a native of each country; 
and would have been tempted to think, he 
was born in the metropolis, which generally 
excells any other places of the kingdom wheres 
in it lands, as much ia the elegance of accent, 
as in the politeneſs of behaviour and faſhion of 

their habit and dreſs. 5 | | 
At the time of the late glorious revolation, 
he came over to Scotland, and in fo particular 
a manner laid down the hardſhips of the Pro- 
teſtants, as to draw compaſſion from all who: 
heard him; and, by a juſt repreſentation of 
the deſign of the houſe of Bourbon, whick at 
that time he could ſo ſhrewdly gueſs at, con- 
firmed thoſe who were already engaged for the 
prince of Orange in the good 8 they had 
formed of his cauſe, and prevailed upon others 
to embark in the ſcheme. In a word, he did 
the moſt ſubſtantial ſervices; for, being with 
his father and grand father at the convention of 
the ſtates, he ſeconded their arguments with 
the moſt nervous reaſoning; and, Eke another 
Guſtavus, moved the paſſions of the audience, 
who were charmed to ſee ſuch a noble tender- 
3 2 ",-- mow 
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neſs and unaffected ſympathy in a young man, 
whoſe geſture and mein commanded admiration 
from all who heard him. 
He was among the firſt to declare for king 
William: and, with joy to receive the deli» 
verer of the nation, went up, with his father, 
to London, where he was joy fully received, 
and taken into his majeſty's ſervice, whom. he 
a tended to Ireland, continued. with him, as 
one of his life- guards, during all his military 
excurſions in 85 kingdom; and ated the 
moſt heroic part, at that time that polliply could 

ve been expected from the, moſt enterpriſing 
officer. He-alſo accompanied his majeſiy on 
his return to England, attended him while 
there, and ſet out "with, him at bis majeſty's 
Ceparture for liger on the ſixth of January, 
169 1; but, as the Winds proved contrary, the 
king was obliged to return gp. Kenſington, 
where, be ſtayed for ſome. few days, till the 
breaking of the froſt; when, he went to 


Graveſend, and, With à convoy of men of 
war, ſtood. to the coaſt of Holland; where, 


coming off the Goxee, he left the yacht 
wherein he was, went off, with three ſhallops, 
in company with the duke of Ormond, the 
lord ſtew ard, and lord- high, chamberlain, the 


carls of Portland and Monmouth, and myn- 
heers Qverkirk and Zuleſtzin; but, through 
| 58 diſſiculties of the ice, that came down in 


heals, and the foggineſs of the weather, they 


remained at ſea all night, but atrived at the 


Goree next morning. * 
| | | cre 


JOHN DALRYMPLE. $ 
Here he took a ſmall refreſhment, and im- 
mediately again taking boat foon Janded 'at 
Oramenhack, where he was met and compli- 
mented by the n of che ſtates, and then 
paſled to the Hague, where the populace 
raiſed the moſt joyful acclamations, While he 
entered through the ttiumphal arches erected 
in honour of the wonders he had done. 

Never was prince more regaled than king 
Wiltam III. and never were thoſe in the retr- 
nue of, a king, among which Mr. Dalrymple 
made a conſiderable figure, more cateſſed than 

thoſe who attended the hero: nor were the 
ſtates-general ſingle in paying him their com- 
plinients ; for ambaſſadors arrived from ſeveral 
courts in Germany, to congratulate him on his 
ſuccefs, and to enter into new engagements 
with him for ſupporting of the ö berties of Eu- 
rope; to which they were animated by the 
lively repreſentation made by his majeſty; of 
the critical juncture of affairs 3* and came into 
the reſolution of raiſing two hondred and 
twenty-two thouſand men againſt France; 

whereof twenty thouſand were to be raiſed from 
tne national Britiſh forces. 12 

As theſe regiments were to be raiſed, his 
majeſty conferred a colonel's commiſſion upon 
this his faithful ſervant ; with which he ſerved 
under his great commander at the battle of 
Steenkirk, where the Engliſh bravery ſhove 
with the brighteſt luſtre; for, though they 
could not force a camp fortified with hedpes, 
and lined by _— ' advantageouſly poſted 
3 | 
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upon eminences, yet they cut off the flower of 
the French troops, with five hundred officers, 
who lay dead on the ſpot. 

But, among thoſe ho engaged, none diſlin- 
guiſhed himfeif more that Mr. Dalrymple; le 
jeveral times rallied bis regiment, hed "is 
ranks were broken by the gevouring cannon, 
znd brought them back to the charge; per- 
ſormed miracles of bravery with them, and 
u as inſtrumental in ſaving magy troops from 
being cut in pieces, as he ſtopped the pufſuit 
till they had time to rally and renew the at- 
tack. W e eee e EE 

Though the Allies were unſutceſsful in 
Tlandete, yet they carried all before them in 
the main. At La Hogue the French fleet was 
al moſt deſtroyed; and her trade, by mean of 
f:veral large captures taken from her, in a 
manger wholly Tained. At Landen there was 
& ſecond Battle; and, though it be true, that 
the King of England was obligsd to 5 eld the 
ßeld to numbers, pet he had more glory than 
even if victory Lad crowned 4's ſtandards, 
The misfortune of Landen, indeed, happened 

+ through the fault of a ſtrange cficer; but, 
could it be more gloriouſſy, ard more advan- 
te gec uſiy repaired, than by that admitabhle pre- 

"fence of mind, with which King Ballam ſaved 
the reſt of the army? In ume of trouble, 
into which ſuch difcrders throw an ordipa 
ge: nr), people uſually look upon,the bringing 
the attered remains of the routed army, who 
were ſaved in the fight, toward the ftonticrs 
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of their own country, as an uncomr on ſtroke 
of prudence ; but this illuſtrious hero, whole 
views were always more extended, and more 
Jult than thoſe of other men, made them ren- 
dezvous upon the borders of the enemy; fa- 
voured the retreat of his forces, fighting as he 
gave back more like a conqueror than like one 
that was vanquiſhed ; obſiging, by this march 
and reſolution, ſeveral princes of Germany to 
join their troops to his own; and commanded, 
ſome time after, at the famous ſiege of Ne- 
mur; where fortune ſeconded fo well his ef- 
forts for gaining the place, in fight of the 
whole French army, commanded* by one of the 
moſt experienced officers of the time, that ſue 
deſerved to be pardoned for the injuſtice of 
having abandoned him at the commencement 
of the campaign; and, as by her frowns the 
rrotrafted the war, ſo by this one ſmile ihe 
ended it, to the ho our and fatisfaflion of the 
Allies; and brought on the peace of Ryſwick 
in 1695. 1 | __ 

Short lived; however, was this repoſe after 
ſ, long and terrible a commotion; for the 
flame of war was not extinguiſhed, but onl 

covered by ſome political aſhes, that were 
thrown upon, the heart of the grand monarch, 
who waited for a plauſible pretext of ſetting hire 
to the coals, which ſeemed to be wholly 
quenched... N 

* Charles II. who was then king of Spain, 
being in a very bad ſtate of health, and hav- 
iog no male iſſue of his own body, was in 
W B 4 great 
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great perplexity about ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
leber dominions. On the one hand, 
e preferred the intereſt of his.own family to 
that of the houſe of Bourbon, from whom 
Loch he and his anceſtors had received ſo many 
ipjuries; and was ſtrongly folicigf by his 
queen, Who was filter to the empreſs, imd by 
the miniſters of the emperor, to diiSoſepf. his 
dominions in favour of the-arch-duke Charles, 
his ſecond fon, On the other hand, the par · 
tiſaus of France, who were about his catholic 
majeſty, were artfully inſinuating to him, the 
expediency and advantage that would accrue 
10 Spain in particular, and to the eatholie re- 
ligion in general, ſhould the former be ſeitled 
B the protection of the moſt Chriſtian 
ing. 1577 : 

The renunciations of his aunt and ſiſter, 
the one mother, the other wife, to Lewis XIV. 
were demonſtrated by them to be null by the 
laws of Spain; and, conſequently, that the 
Auticle of giving up all pretenſions to the Spa- 
1k ſucceſſion, in the partition-treaty, was, 
iplo facto, void to all intents and purpoſes; 
fbr. that no forms whatever were ſuilicient to 
alter the nature of things. 
" Theſe arguments would have had but litile 
force, if one more cogent bad not been ad- 
yanced ; via, That, as this point was- dubious, 
there was fear of ſtirring up the greateſt pow- 
ers again}. one another; avd, that this 
might be the inſtrument of much bloodſhed ; 
For which,” added theſe crafty flateſmen. 


ea 
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e you will be anſwerable at a higher tribunal» 
whether your guilt be. contracted by —_ 
to ſet your houſe in order, or by a raſh an 
unjuſt diſpoſal of your dominions.”* . 
Theſe arguments much diſtracted the mind 
of the ing, Who had recourſe to the uſual 
way of thote of the Romiſh' communion ; 
viz. to aſk the pope's advice in this perplexed 
and intricate matter, The holy father, and 
his conclave of cardinals, determined in fa- 
vour of France; and the miniſters of that 
court at Madrid, did all in their power to 
bring to perfection the darling project, of 
putting Spain, and the Indies, into the hands 
of their monarch: and, ſo artfully did they 
contrive the buſinel. as, by large promiſes 
and well-placed ſums, to gain over the prinei- 
pal favourites at court: ſome do not even 
ſcruple to ſay, that, when the will was pre 
ſented to the Spaniltt monarch to be ſigned, 
in favour of the arch-duke Charles, a younger 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, juſt when 
he was abovk to take the pen in his hand, 
ſome chicane or other was made uſe of to cauſe 
him to turn about; which while he did, ang- 
ther was inſtantly ſubſtituted in its place, and 
fubſcribed by him. AC YY MAY 
The Spaniſh monarch ſurvived this laſt 
deed but a ſhort time, for he died. in about 3 
fortnight after, on the firſt of November, 
Woo; and ſcarce was he dead when a letter 
was written by the regency, at the head of 
which was the artful cardinal Port6carre, in- 
| B. 5 timating 
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timating this, ſettlement of ſueceſton to his 
molt Chriſtian majeſty , who told the Spaniſh. 
ambaſacor, the marquis de Caſtel dos Rios, 
that he was very ſorry for the loſs which, Eu- 
rope in general, and Spain in particular, had 
ſuſtained by the loſs of, ſo great a king ; and, 
though be had all poſſible 1 intentions ratify 
toe wiſbes of the Spaniſh nation, in ſending 
the duke of Arjou among them as their ſove- 
reien, according to their ardent deſire, for 
which he heartily thanked them; yet the tick- 
liſh fate of affairs of Europe, at that time, 
would not admit of making too haſty a ſtep in 
ſo important an affair; but that, omevery oc- 
caſion,” be was ready to promote the intereſt 
and glory of the Spaniſh nation. | 

The queſtion, - that had long been debated; 
Whether it was neceſlary to enter into war 
with France? was no longer doubtful: the 
thing was reſolved on; and, in that ſame 
month, a grand alliance, deſenſive and offen- 
ſive, was concluded between the emperor, the 
king, and the ſtates general, in order effectu- 
ally to thwart the deſigns of France, and ob- 
tain full ſatisfaction for each of the NN 
parties. 

Now had king William a fait opportunity 
of being 8 on the French monarch; for 
the Britiſh foldiers, who were but taw when 
he came to the throne, were now hardy vete- 
rans, and the officers had learned the art of 
war under that great commander: but Hea- 
ven was pleaſed to put an end to fo N 
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ble a life upon the eighth of March, in the 
year 170 e eee 

This ſudden event gave a ſhock to the 
grand alliance; but yet did not prove ſo fatal 
as ſome at firſt imagined z becauſe the army. 
though deprived of king William's preſence, 
were yet actuated by his temper, and brrathed 
nothing but a ſpirit of valour, in imitation of 
his glorious exploits . 
Seren hours after the expiration of that de- 
liverer of Europe, William III. of Orange 
and of England, the privy-council ſat; and 
the queen, who was that very day proclaĩmed 
in London, gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, 
in a pathetic and moving ſpeech, of her un- 
alterable reſolstion to purſue the meaſures 
taken by her glorious predeceſſor. The mem- 
bers of the privy- council were continoed, and 
king William's favourites were only preferred. 
The duke of Marlborough was appointed ge- 
neral of her forces by the late king's. recom- 
mending him to her ſervice as a man of a. cool 
head and a warm heart, proper to encounter 
the genius of France, and put a ſtop to her 

deſigus of enſlaving all Europe 

His grace was accordingly ſent over to Hol- 
land, as ambaſſador- extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary, with her jetter tothe ſtates, con- 
doling them upon the death of the king, and 
declaring ber intentions to maintain all ber 
alliances, preſerve the peace of Europe, and 
teduce the power of 1 A tene 18 

is ot . 
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The queen of England being crowned upon 
the twenty · third of April, 1702, immediately. 
called a council; in which, after a full de- 
bate, it was agreed to declare war againſt 
France; and the reſolution being afterwards 
approved by the commons, the ſame was pro · 
claimed upon the fourth of May, with he 
uſual ſolemniti | Fa marry 

" The reaſons ed were principally theſe: 
The French kigg's keeping poſſeſſion of all the 
Spaniſh 3 upon Milan and 
the Netherlands, making himſelf maſter of the 
entrance into the Mediterranean, and of the 
ports in the Spaniſh Eaſt-· Indies, by. his fleets : 
and for offering fo great an affront and indig- 
nity to the queen and her kingdoms, as to de- 
+ Clare, jointly with Spain, then ſolely under his 
influence, the pretended prince of Wales, 
king of Great- Britain. The Dutch ſoon fol- 
lowed; and, for every ſide, there were the 
moſt unheard of preparations. hond 
The prince of Naſlau - Saaſbruck opened the 
campaign with the ſiege of Keiſerſwaert, a. 
{mall but ſtrong town, in the electorate of Co- 
logn. This p ce cok a vaſt trouble before it: 
fell into the hands of the behegers ; for, 
from the ſixtcenth of April, the elements on 
the one hand, and Tallard on the other, an- 
noyed them ſo, that, though they had reduced 
the town to a heap of rubbiſh, and battered 
the outworks with forty-eight cannon and 
chirty mortars, yet, till the ninch of. June, they 
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did not dare to attack it by ſtorm ; but then 
they made a lodgment upon the counterfcarp, 
notwithſtanding a moſt 1 and obſtinats 
reſſſtance, which forced the beſieged to give 
up the place on honourable terms, but the fort 
was razed according to agreement. of 
The taking of this place was matter of con- 
ſternation to the French ſoldigty; to recover 
them from which, marſhal Boufflers, bein 
joined by count Tallard and the duke of Bur- 
gundyd corps, marched off fitently to Nimi- 
dre and, notwithſtanding the reſolute be- 

aviour of the inhabitants, who planted one 
hundred and fixty pieces of cannon on the 
walls, to give them a warm reception, he 
might have poffeſſed himfelf of that key into 
the United Netherlands, had not the earl 0 
Athlone, upon the firſt advice of this march, 
broke up, and, by a more haſty march than 
that of the enemy, arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Nimeguen half an hour before the 
Freneh could get vp, and ſo ſaved that im- 
poregryrenen, Het 
Landau furrendered to prince Lewis of Ba- 
den, after a a of three months, on the 
tenth of September; and the French got a 
check before Hulft, while Sas Vangent, and 
many other-places, with a ſurpriſing alacrity, 
and unweatied diligence, put thenſEtves in a 
poſture of defence. _ YRS 
This, with their difappointment at Nime- 
— ſo enraged the French, that they plun- 
ered the city of Cleves, and made the de- 
fencelefs. 
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fenceleſs country feel the eſfe ds of tbeir re- 
venge; which was a little allayed by a prodi- 
gy of 'valour executed by the brave colonel 
Graveſteins, who, by a ſudden march with 
three hundted horſe, came up to reconnoitre 
the enemy; and, meeting a party of four 
hundred cavaltv, be fell upon them, notwith- 
ſlanding their fire, ſabre in hand, and killed 
about half of their party. This action coſt 
him fix or ſeven wounds, the only price he 
paid for ſo great a treaſure of applauſe. 

Such was the ſtate of the campaign when the 
duke of Marlborough, now declared maſter- 
general of che ordnance, arrived from Eng- 
land, in quality of ambaſſador, and captain. 
general, at the Hague ; whence, after ſettling 
every thing. by conferences, in which his ſen- 
timents prevailed, even though contrary to 
the general voice of the aſſe mbly, he ſet out 
for the army, whoſe hearts he gained by a mo- 
deft uſe of that power wherewith he was in- 
truſted. 

He ſoon ſaw himſelf at che head of an army 
of ſixty thouſand men, then encamped at Duck- 
enbourg : Where, in a council of war, it was 
reſolved- to march in purſuit of the enemy, 
who retreated as be advanced, and left the 
Confederates in poſſeſſion of the Spain Guel. 
derland. 

It was during this march, that the earl of 
Stair firſt contracted an intimacy with the duke 
of Marlborough ; who, obſerving his alacrity 
and reſolution, and the unbounded courage oF 

the 
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tie molt fiery ſoldier, mixed with the wiſdom 
and conduct of che greyeſt hairs, became par- 
ticularly fond of him; and, though the duke, 
by a natianal prejudice, was not ſo fond of 
encouraging Scotſmen, yet true merit affected 
the heart of the hero where - ever it was to be 
found. He obſerved in Mr. Dalrymple, for 
that wasgthe name under which he went, a 
bravery and courage equal to the moſt danger - 
ous entgrprizes, and, at the ſame time, à con- 
duct capable of extricating himſelf” from the 
moſt apparent difficulties. | | 
From Petit-Brugel, where the French camp 
was, they were obliged to move on the ap- 
proach. of the Confederates. On the ſecond of 
Auguſt, the army marched to demoliſſi the 
walls of Peer and Bray, two ſmall towns in 
the biſhopric of Liege, which the enemy held 
for ſecuring their convoys. They attacked the 
firſt of theſe places with a bravery only to, be 
inſpired by ſuch ofñcers as then had the com- 
mand, Every officer and every ſoldier vied 
with each other in diftinguithing himſelf under 
the eye of his auguſt commander; but none 
more than the noble gentleman whoſedife we 
are now writing; for he, being made colonel 
of the Royal North Britiſh Dragoons, upon 
the ninth of March, 1702, endeavoured to 
raiſe the reputation of that regiment; and, 
being ſent to ſupport a battery, he ſtood at the 
head of his regiment, for ſeveral hours, white 
the troops were falling on each hand of him, 
without the leaſt alter aon of countenance or 
' 17 deſire 
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deſire to draw off, notwithſtanding a furious 
cannonade from that quarter of the town; 
Never was man more generous to the offi - 
cers, or more popular among the ſoldiers, 
than he; for he ſo animated them by his exam - 
ple, by his motion and voice, that, after hav - 
ing made a ſufficient breach in the walls, he 
marched up, ſword in hand, amidit owers of 
fire and of ſmoak; was the firſt to ſcale the 
ladder, with a drawn ſword in one hand, and 
piſtol in the other; awarded the blow of a 

renadier, which was aimed at him, ſhot him 

ad on the ſpot, and mounted the wall, almoſt 

hke another Alexander, when he leaped into 
the city of Oxidraques, ſingle and alone. The 
troops ſoon followed fo glotious an example; 
and crowded about their leader, then expoſed 
to the fire, not only of the batteries, but of 
the ſmall arms of the enemy, who, being 
driven from their poſts in confuſion, commu 
nicated the conſternation among their com- 
rades, who quiekly deſerted the town. | 
The news of the taking Peer was carried. 
quickly through the army, which reſounded 
the praiſes of the earl of Stair, until another 
action, no way more glorious, but of greater 
conſequence in the event, effaced the memory 
of that moſt ſurpriſing exploĩt. | 


A very lucky circumſtance happened for 
— raiſing the reputation of our noble hero; for, 
as the Englitt ſoldiers, in general, were dif: 
contented with the Dutch, for oppoſing the 
duke of Marlborough propoſal to engage the 


French, 
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French, which at once might have ended the 
war, they were the more enraged when they 
ſaw what prodigies he had wrought by bis 
bravery and conduct; and reaſoned thus : 
„What could not bs army of foldiers like 
theſe have done in the open ſield, ſince barri- 
cadoes g palliſadoes, ditches, lunettes, rave» 
lines, Win the moſt due proportion from 
one another, bifilt in the moſt commodzous 
manner di their mutual defence, and planted 
with rows of devouring — were unable 
to ſuſtain their charge? 

Whether this reaſoning was 41 nog 
leave to others to determine, and 
ſerve, that every colonel in IS ar- 
my, muſt not be ſuppoſed to haue equalled the 
conduct and intrepidity of the — 2 
of Stair. 

The undaunted courage 4 by his regh= 
ment upon this occaſion, threw a damp 
the French army; and, though ſecured. hy mo: 
raſſes and entrenchments, and — — 
numbers, they refuſed to wait the coming 
of the Allies, but ſilently decamped 
night; while the duke of Burgundy, jk ke 
of that inaQtivit y, which . ſo ingloriouſſy 
for him, repaired to Verſailles, leaving the 
command to marſhal Boufflers, Who was only 
dextrous in con manding a flyi wg camp, bom- 
barding a city, or ſeizing 2 pal on * 

rize. 
The Duteh army, who, before he coming 


of the duke of Marlborough, were obliged ia 
retreat 


= 
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retreat vnder the cannon of Nimeguen, ſaw 
the enemy now flying in their turn, a md avoid- 


ing a battle with as much care as the duke was 


eager to engage them, either lying precipi- 
tately before him, or poſting themſelves be. 
hind places that were inacceſſible They de- 
camped on the eighteenth of Auguſt, in order 
to ſecure the navigation of the Maeſe, by 
driving the enemy from their fortreſſes, and 
ſo relieving rr then almoſt blocked 
Gb. 

P There; is a 4 ren town in the territory 
of Rrremond, in 8 Span Gnelderland, called 
Venlo, ſituated on the edge of an iſland for wed 
by the confluence of the Macſe with the little 
rivulet Haven; it lies pear the little rivulet of 
Juljers, ten miles ſouth weſt of Gueldres, and 
eleven north of Ruremond, To this place did 
the Allies bend their courſe ; fat Cown before 
it on the twenty fifth; and opened their 
trenches, on both fides ths Maeſe, on the 


the twenty-ſeventh, without loſing a man; 


having planted their batteries of "fi: ety four 
eannons, twenty - four mortar pieces and haw- 
bitzers, and a vaſt number of Cochorn- mor- 
_ 

As the place was well ſtored with proviſions, 
nd the count de Varo, the governor, was re- 
folved on a vigorous defence, the ſiege went 
on but ſlowly, till the 2th of September, 
when the Lord Cutts attacked fort St, Michae!, 
between the baſtion which is next the plain, 


and the ravelin which lies on the north _ 
. 8 0 
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of it. He had under him the Royal Ifte 

then commanded by Mr Stair, general Henk- 

com's regiment, with one hundred, and ſeventy- 

two grenadiets, and one hundred fuſiliers, un- 

der a lieutenant-colonel; as, alſo; three hun- 

dred workmen, with a competent number of 
engineers, The grenadiers, animatsd by the 

promiſes of that brave lord, cleared the coun- 

terſcarp with their fire, ayoided à mine, at- 

tacked the ravelin ſword in hand, and made a 

dreadful ſlaughicr. The way being now paved 

out, his loraihip marched, up with, all his 

forces, engaged the enemy, and, ſoon became 

maſter of the ravelin: but their poſſeſſion of it 

was far f:om being quiet or peaccadle, ior the 

French fired inceſſantly from, the, zampart of 

the fort; on which the grenadters threw in 

their grenadoes, attacked the fort. ſword, in 

hand, and drove the enemy ſrom it ſo haſtily, 

that they had not time to break dawn. their 
bridges, though ſupported by their. grenadiers, 

Who hoily diſputed; it, by. fire; and puſh, of 

pike, ſrom the. flank of one of their baſtions. 

They quickly were in poſeFoa of the place, 

and San A dreadtiyl bavock, 1 be ing ala. t 

p im poſſi ole io check tis fury of the ſoldiers, tar 
ſcaue tine. Ihe troops, of the fort, to the 
number of fix hundred, were either killed g 
drowned, except eighty, ho paſed ihe 
Macſe in ſmall boats, and ſo; eſcaped with 
et Ho 2 Oi 
Never, was a bolder action in any cam- 
paigu; never did ofhcers and ſoldiers act with 
* more 
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more intrepidity : but, of them all, none fig- 


_ vallized hiniſelf more than Mr. Stair, He was 


the firſt to climb up the rampart, and force 
his way into the fort; and, no ſooner was he 
on the wall, than he flew into the thickeſt 
ranks'of the enemy, killing and wounding all 
who came near him. Several others, ſuch a3 
the earl of Huntington, the duke of Argyle, 
and Lord Mark Ker, gave moſt convincipg 
proofs of their bravery. Four days after, the 
— of the ſurrender of Landau being 

t to the camp, great rejoicings were 
made: the ſoldiers A5 in order & battle: 
and a triple diſcharge from their cannon and 
ſmall arms was made; which being taken by 
the beſieged for a fignal of à general attack, 
the garriſon beat a parley, and ſurrendered 
the place, upon condition of being conducted 
to Autwerp, with their arms and baggage, 
but without any cannon or mortars, on which 


they inſiſted at firſt; but gave up that laſt 


point. Doring this ſiege, which laſted four 
weeks, the beſieged loſt as many men as the 
befiegers, but more commiſſioned officers. 


The French, to make amends for their loſs of 


Venlo, marched to Hulft ; but were ſo much 
— by the cannon of the fort of the Great 

ykuyt, that they were qbliged to retire, with 
the loſs of ſix hundred men. 

But, though the French miſcarried in their 
deſigns, yet the duke of Martboroagh always 
carried his point; Ruremond and Stevenſ- 
waert furrendered by capitulation, in ſight of 
v0.0 marſhal 
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marſhal Boufflers and the whole French army. 
Theſe conqueſts, though confiderable in chem 
ſelves, were not ſufficient to ſ(atisfy the active 
ſoul of his grace, who immediately reſolved 
upon the bombardiog of Liege, to which he 
moved at the head ot the Confederate army; 
and, in bis way, having notice of the place 
where marſhal Boufflers deſigned to be one day 
at noon, he marched ſo early as to be at the 
place before him; and, in all probability, the 
whole troops under that general muſt have 
been cut to pieces, or taken, they being 
within ſhot oF their enemy ere they were 
aware, had not the Dutch, à ſecond time, re- 

jected. the propoſal of ſighting: and, as the 
French decamped by favour of the night, fa 
the Allies marched, about ane in the morn. 
ing, from their. poſt at Soulendale, to Liege, 
on the firſt of October; and, about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, came within cannon ſhot:-of 
the citadel. About ſun- ſet, the troops were 
ſo formed, as effectually to block up the ton. 

in which were twelve battalions of faot,: fif 
pieces of, cannon and mortars mounted, with 
plenty of ammunition, and all other neceſſa . 

ries. wr 13 ce 1182 n. 
The town quickly fell into the hands of tha 
conqueror; for the magiſtrates ſurrendered on 
condition that the catadel ſhould. not be at- 
tacked on the ſide of the city, in order to pres 
vent its being entirely deſtroyed. The keys 
were delivered into the duke of Marlborough's 
own. hands; and, on the 7th, the trenches 
were 
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were opened beſore the great citadel, by faur 
Engliſh battalions on the right, one of which 
was commanded by the deceafed lord; and 
by a like number of the troops of the, United 
Provinces. | es ht fe 
That very evening the Allies attacked the 
enemy's entrenchments, which they forced 
and maintaihed. Two days aſter, the batte- 
ries being mounted with forty-four ' cannon 
and twelve mortars, furiouſly played upon the 
Citadel, and blew up a magazine of the ene. 
mies, in which were one thauſand bombs and 
orenadoes, with ſeveral. barrels of powder. 
Next day they not only fet on fire another 
magazine, in which were fix hundred grena- 
does ready filled, but diſmounted the batteries 
of the enemy: and, on the third day, two 
more magazines were ſet on fire by the bombs, 
In the evening ſome {ſmall mortars and gre- 
nadoes, the invention of M. Cochorn, played 
with a ſucceſs unprecedented till that time. 
That great engineer, having obſerved the 
breach made by the batteries, adviſed 'the 
duke of Marlborough to. attack the counter- 
ſcarp that afternoon; which propoſal being 
accepted, the battalions who opened the 
trenches began the attack, about four o'clock, 
under cover of the ca non which had blown 
up ſour magazines, They marched boldiy 
up to the breach, not firing, though highly 
provoked to it, till within piſtol-ſhot of the 
counterſcarp, which they attacked with a fury 
that obliged the enemy to retice ; and, ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving their conſternation, they got upon the 
covered way, paſſed the ditch, mounted the, 
breach at once and took the place ſword in 
hand. mY | | 2 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the reſolution of 
the Allies, but, particularly, the Britiſh troops, 
upon this occaſion, The prince of Heſſe Caſ- 
ſel, afterwards king of Sweden, voluntarily 
headed the greradiers, was the firſt to mount 
the breach, and wreſt the colours from a 
French officer; and here it was that this ge- 
nerous hero firſt contracted an intimacy with 
the deceaſed lord, of whoſe intrepidity and 
valour he had been an eye-witneſs, and to 
whom he was indebted for the preſervation of 
his valuable life: for, as his highneſs mounted, 
an officer was upon the point of catting him 
through with a ſabre, and infallibly he myſt. 
have died there, and ſo would have had no 
opportunity of adorning the Swediſh nation, 
had he not been reſcned by the earl of Stair, 
who ſhot the officer dead upon the ſpot, with 
a piſtol that was tied about him by a cord. 
The little fort of the Chartreuſe was, quickly 
ſurrendered to the victorious Allies, who only 
loſt ' one hundred and forty-three ſoldiers 
killed, and three hundred and fixty wounded, - 
with about twenty officers of note. This. was 
indeed a loſs to the Allies, but a ſmall price 
for ſo important a place and fo glorious a con- 
queſt ; upon which medals were ſtruck, to 
perpetuate the fame of ſo noble an action. , 

n 
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In'fhort, fo fimilar were the mutual abilities 
and ſucceſs of theſe two great generals, the 
duke of Marlborough and the, earl of Starr, 
in their ſacceeding campaigns, that the French: 
W- - were every where ſo much baffled, that, ext 
cept in Spa, where 975 took Tortoſa and 
Alicant, fortune did not ſo much as ſmile up- 
on them throughout either; fo that the miſe- 
ties under which they groaned, drove them to 
the neceſſity of ſuing for peace almoſt upon any 
terms whatſoever. 1 3 

As the duke of Marlborough had been de- 
tained in the Low- Countries, on account of 
ſome propoſals made for peace on the part of 
the French, ſo he did not arriye in England 
till the twenty-fifth of February, 1709; when 
he was attended by ſeveral of the nobility, 
among whom was the earl of Stair, whoſe ac ; 
quaintance was now univerſal, and enabled 
him to ſhare very much in all the entertain- 
ments of the court: + 3. 

Zis grace was now complimented by the 
Houſe of Lords; büt this mighty ' Hoſanna, 
was turned quickly into Crucify „ which. 
might be owing to the death of prince George, 
of Denmark, who died upon the twenty-eighth 
of October, to the exceſſive grief of the queen, 
to whom he was the moſt loving huſband, be- 
ſides a guardian and father to the nation in 
general, | | | an 

'Her majeſty was ſo much grieved for the 
loſs of her beloved conſort, that ſhe could not 
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go to the houſe on the ſixteenth of November, 
when the parliament met; but appointed eom- 
miffioners to open the ſame in her name. 

The firſt comſort that ever. ſhe Had, was, 
when the ſaw the duke come in; attended by 
the earl of Star; and, on lodking upon him, 
the recollefted” a ſay of her uſband in 
his favour, apd burft into 3 and in- 
deed” it wut ho wonder, for” he Krected and 
guided ber ſo well in the management of het 
affairs, that much of the ol the Tam. 
paign was owing to him. 

In April, the Allies took de caſtlvof Pibn= | 
2 and Mortaigne, and made the enemy 

before” them 7 aſter which they inveſted 

Doway on the mers ſecond, and opened 
treriches be ſore it upon 1 - fourth, car · 
rying on the ſege wie ena gour till the 
twenty l ninth, when the e — 4 fally, 
but were driven back back by A erm MKartney 
to the very coun place. On the 
twelfth of May * Abes . again, but 
were driven back, by colonel Preſton,” in the 
teſt diſorder} and, on the ſeventeenth; a 
tle horn-work was taken in the frond! their 
approaches, with very ſmall los. 

Next day another fally was attempted ; 4 bath 
on the h of the earl of Stair, who had 
come-from Warſaw on om to confer winhs 
the duke of Marlborough concerning the mea« 
{ares to be taken with the Swedes, oy vu | 
with the — e 34 
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He continued with his grace till the twenty- 
Oxth, ding as a volunteer an⁰j,lů ! he at- 
racks ; when he Was, by a ſpeciab e n 
from the queen, on account of his mt, müde 
2 knight of the goble order of the thin]t I 
His lordſhip wab intraduced into the roοem 
appointed for che ceremony by the mrquis of 
Harwich ; and, being of his knees, ſupported 
by the earls of Qrrefy and Orkney, he received 
the enſigns of -the- order ftom the duke of 
Marlborough, ho put the ribben ant! medal 
about his neck; tendered the oath and ſtatutes 
to him in "preſence of Dany general officers, 
to-whom he afterwards, gave a grand entertain- 
ment, abd appeared — than wivally ſnnsfied 
with what he had done. 

As the buſineſs would not permit fo u to 
continue any longer at tlie ſiege, he again ſet 
qut for Warſaw, with füll power to act as he 
—— ſee cauſe; and, at the fame time, with 

tive injunctions to inform the king of Po- 
— how much the duke of eee bad 

tus intereſt at heart. 8 
As it is not our buſineſs Webber tube 
Into an account of What happened in ꝓbland 
during the ambaſſy of this noble lord, we 
ſhall only obſerve, that king Auguſtus entered 

dloſthyinto-an alliance with the kings of Den- 

mark and Pruflis;- againſt the kin of. Sweden; 
and, that theſe, wi Ns Czar, Tarraſſed: his 
and attacked them on every quarter, 
: though ſometimes they were made to ſmart for 
their procedure ; —_ the battles of Hel- 
by :. Gaburgh, 
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finburgh, in 1711, and Gadebuſh, ia 1713, 
where the famous marſhal Saxe learned his 
firſt rudiments of war. It is true, indeed, 
theſe brave troops, who had gained ſo much 
glory in theſe actions with general Steinbock, 
were made priſoners afterwards ; and the un- 
fortunate king of Sweden, in the year 27 12, 

returned to his dominions, then deſolate and 
almoſt ready to receive the We "= to 
return to the earl of .Stain, + » 

He was allthis time at Warſawin 4 elo 
friendſhip and correſpondence with his Polin 
majeſty, who ſometimes did bim the honour 
to dine at his houſe; and one day the King, 
who had a ſurpriſing dexterity. added to an in. 
credible ſtrength of body, being at dinger, 
took one of the filver plates. in his hand and 
folded it up like a piece ob tin; but correctin 
bis miſtnke, he begged of che Britin amba 
ſador to be excuſed; For,“ ſaid he, Þ was 
thinkipg upon ſomethirg,” His excelleney 
accepted his apology, and returned che com- 
pliment with all the ſweetneſs and grack that 
could. be thewn from ſuch an ambaſſador to fo 
great a king. 
One: other day, 1 Poliſh majeſty- 4 he 
being pretty familiar, the former” too up/& 
{ſword in his hand, with which he made ſome 
flouriſhes, and cauſed the blade to ſpring framt 
the handle; and told the earl, tnat e never 
ſaw a ſword but he could uſe in that manner 
Thus he continueg for four year, ia hi eh 
time-be contraſted an acquaintance with the 
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moſt part of the foreign - ambaſſadors, and 
framed to himſelf a clear idea of the intereſta 
of the ſeveral courts in the north. He is 
thought, by ſome, to have been the firſt, who, 
by means of the duke of Marlborough, pro- 
| Jeted the renunciation of Bremen and Verden, 

on the part of the king of Denmark, in fa- 
vour of king George I. and, as this. was an 
additional Jewel to his majeſty's German do- 
minions, ſo it was afterwards the very means 
by which Sweden was ſaved, as one million of 
crowns were granted by king George l. to that 
kingdom, and a powerful fleet ſent up the Bal- 
tic to ſtop the incurſions of the Ruſſians, and 
to bring about a peace, wien was afterwards 
actually done. | 

He. was called home in the YEAr 17139 when 

be was ſtripped of all his employments; and, 
having lived very ſplendidly at Warſaw, he 
contracted ſome debts which, at that time, lay 
heavy. upon him. is plate and equipage 
were ready to be arreſted; and perhaps would. 
have been expoſed to ale, if one Mr. Lawſon, 
who was a lientenant in the Cameronian regi - 
ment, had not generoully 2 him a loan 
of — ate eight hundred pounds; and it 
is hard to ſay, whether Mr. Lawſon's goodneſs 
or the part of Stair's: gratitude, ever aan. was 
e now returned from court to kin 4 own 
eſtate 5:a4hys following he fate of his patron 
the duke of Melboroagh, who mw 
53 $7: f I 
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ferved in the ſame manner about two years be. 
fore. N . 2»: 3*. BB IDE BUT 1424 
Queen Anne dyieg on the firſt of Augoſt. 
in 5 fiftieth Vas her age, and thirteenth 
of her reign the elector f Hanover, king 
George I. was crowned; with all: poſſible mag- 
nificence and ſplendor, futrouuded by his pars 
ticular favourites, ' whoſe diſgraces former 
now made them appear with à brighter fuſtre. 
Among the number of thoſe received into his 
favour was the earl of Stair, who, upon the 
twenty eighth of October, was appointed one 
of the lords of bis bedchamber; next day was 
fworn one of his priv y-council;; and, in Noa 
vember, was made commander in chief of alt 
his forces in Scotland: and, indeed, he added 
an additionał luſtre to theſe places which” he 
eds id nt te gate 
The nation, in general, were well pleaſed 
with the arrival of king George; and, gene- 
rally, the favourites of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough were choſen to repteſent the counties and 
boroughs in the parliament that was ſummoned 
to meet on the ſeventeenth of March, 1715: 
and, in Scotland, the oppoſers of the former 
miniſtry prevailed; and the earl of Stair; tho? 
abſent,” was, upon the third of this month, 
unanimouſly choſen as a repreſentative in the 
firſt Septennial parliament. 

U pon the king's acceſſion to the throne, am. 
baſſadors were ſent to ſevetal powers of Ru- 
rope; and, as the French court was both the 

moſt ſplendid, and her intrigues the moſt dan< 
C 3 gerous, 
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gerous, a perſon of ſpirit, of a ſpund mind in 
a ſound body ; one of an enterpriſing genius; 
of a-polite thite and deep penetration, was to 
be diſpatched to her. The perſon thought of 
by the duke of Marlborough, and by the king 
bimſelf, was the lord Stair; who, on his being 
introduced to his royal maſter, was compli- 
mented on his prudent management-in Poland: 
2 deſired to behave as he ſhould ſee occa- 
on. | TP | 
He ſet out for Paris in January, 1715, and, 
in a few days after, entered that capital, in ſo 
ſplendid a manner, that the other ambaſſadors 
admired him, while old Lewis himſelf looked 
upon it as a banter upon him in his capital; 
and, to ſpeak conſcientiouſly, as every hiſto- 
rian ought to do, according to bis light, how 
could he do otherwiſe ? for, lo! an ambaſſa- 
dor rom à prince, whom; ſome few months 
ago, he had actually defired ſhould be de- 
graded from the honour of an elector in the 
empire, raiſed to a throne, little inferior at 
any time, bot now much more ſplendid than 
his own: lo! this ambaſſador making a more 
brilliant appearance than any of the ſame ſta- 
tion ever did before ; and yet nothmg when 
compared to his public entry in the year 
1719, when he complimented his late majeſty 
on his mounting the throne, the manner of 
which we ſhall afterwards ſet down for the 
amuſement of our readers gan 
- He was net many days here before an op- 
portunity offered of diſtivguiſhivg bis rare abt» 


lines, 
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lities, and confirming his maſter in the good: 
opinion formed of him, and increaſing the fears 
of the French king, who had heard of his 
character, and was even chagrined at bis eon 
duct for the ſhort time he had reſided at his 
court ., d i 94 £5 67 £ 38 3.4 1 5 

Ey the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht 
it was. expreſly ſtipulated, That the harbour of 
Dunkirk ſhould be filled up; and, that the 
dykes, which form the canal and moles, ſhould: 
be deftroyed. es. e 

There was indeed. a pretended execution df 
this article, but nothing like fulfilling of che 
treaty, as eaſily occurred to any perion that 
viewed it; yea, further than this, the grand 
monarch. had ordered a haven and canal to be 
made at Mardyke, Which were much more ca- 
pacieus than thoſe of Dunkirk itſelf. Mr. 
Prior, the former ambaſſador, had complained 
of it, upon the twelfth of Odober before, and 
inſiſted that the treaty. ſhould be fulfilled. An 
anſwer, full of the moſt evaſive arguments, 
was drawn up; but the ſame was far from be- 
ing ſatisfactoty, and, as the matter ſtill conti+! 
nued open, his excellency, the earl of Stair, 
on the fifth of February, laid a clear repre- 
ſentation of the matter before the French mi- 
niſtry; in which he demonſtrated, that the 
works, according to the treaty, ought to be 
deſtroyed by mens hands, and not left to the 
waſtings of time, or encroachments of the ſea, 
which every thing was ſubject to. He ſet forth, 
that it was inconſiſtent, in the nature of things,.. 

C4 to 
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to think that the haven was demolifhed, while 
another was built in its neighbourhood which 
might prove more detrimental to the commeree 
of the Britiſh ſubjects than Dunkirk itſelf. He 
pointed out a way how the water might be 
drained, without overflowing the country, 'as 
they pretended; and that with little trouble or 
expence; and then demanded ſuch an anſwer 
as might be ſatisfactory to his maſter and his 
| ſubjects, and prevent the bad effects which 
might be the reſult of a contrary conduct. 
| To this it was anſwered, That all imagina- 
2 ble forwardneſs had been ſhewn, on the part 
of the moſt Chriſt ian king, exactly to fulfil 
the ninth artiele of the treaty of Utrecht, till 
hindered by the Evgliſh commiſſaries them- 
ſelves 3 that the canal, which he was obliged 
to open, for preventing the ſubmerſion of a vaſt 
extent of country, and ſaving the lives of its 
inhabitants, ought to give no umbrage to 
Great: Britain, rice his inclination was not to 
keep fleets there for diſturbing the navigation 
and commerce of his neighbours; and, that he 
deſired nothing more than that France and 
Great Britain ſhould unite in the ſtricteſt bands 
of corre ſpondence and friendſhip. "EP 
Thus did the French anſwer the plaineſt rea- 
ſoning. and elude the force of the moſt noto- 
ridus facts; and even gave out, that they in- 
tended to live in harmony with the king of 
Great-Britain, while, in the mean time, they 
were meditating an invaſion in favour of the 
pxetender to his crown+ | - 1 2. 
12 12 Tha 
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The old French king eaſily foreſaw, how 
much the ſyſtem of affairs in England, Would 
be altered by the removal of a ſweet tempered 
princeſs, who, was ready,” by: deluſive argu- 
ments, to give into the moſt deſtructive 
ſchemes ; with real grief. did he at the fame, 
time obſerve, that che prince upon earth whom 
he moſt feared, bad mounted the throne of 
that kingdom, which he ever inclined to have 
dependent upon him as his on; and, to cre- 
ate him as much trouble as poſſible, did he en- 
courage the old chevalier, who publitſhed a de- 
claration, ſuperſcribed James R. dated Au- 
Fel 29, 1714, in French, Latin, and Engliſh, 
etting out his claim to the crown of . theſe 
realms, | Cn 

The paper was banded about, and, on the 
thirteenth of November, ſame of them being 
ſent to the dukes of Argyle and Marlborough, 
who delivered them to the. king, a proglamae 
tion was emitted, for ſuppreſſing tumuſts and 
inſurrections, and far preventing conſpiracies, 


which, at that time began to be frared; and. 


a premium of one hundred thouſand pounds 


was ſet upon the head of the pretender, if he 


ſhould land, or attempt to land, in any of the 
king's dominions. 45 A £52391 
This was the ſtate of affairs in- Britain, till 
the meeting of the pariiameut, , on the ſeven- 
teenth of March, 1715 when; his majeſty, 
being ſeated on his throne, cauſed the lords 
chancellor to read his firſt ſpeech; in which 
after thanking them for their zeal in deſeneg 
Cs 2 
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oi the proteſtant ſucceſſion, he obſerved, That 
the unparallelled ſucceſs of the late war had 
not been attended with a ſuitable concluſion: 
the pretender was flill in Lorrain, and boaſted 
of aſſiſtanee to repair his former misfortunes. 
He told them, That a great part of their trade 
was impracticable; and their public debts, 
which were great, had ſurpriſingly inereaſed, 
even finde the fatal ceſſation of arms: and, 
that he had paid off a great number of gs 

ſor the eaſe of his people. | 

He concluded with recommending. harmony 
among themſelves; and declared, That he 
Hould judge thoſe hit beſt friends, who ſhould 
aſſiſt him in promoting the happineſs of his 

eOpie. | 

— 2 houſes of parkament made ſoitable r re- 

turns of gratitude to this moſt excellent ſpeeck 
of the king; complied with all his — 
gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their loy- 
alty ;- and; expreſſed their amazement, that the 
pretender to his crown ſhould be permitted to 
reſide ſo near his dominions. 

This intelligence about the deſigns. of the 
pretender was owing to the earl of. Stair, who 
ſpared no pains or coſt to find ont his plots and 
contrivances. He kept che moſt ſplendid houſe 

in Paris, next to that of the king; and havin 
with bim his counteſs and her daughter, bot 

ladies of the greateſt honour and politeneſs, he 
was viſited by the principal lords and ladies, 

whom he — with all poſlible ele- 


Mins and, after . them, 1 till 
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ten o'clock at night, he would pretend buſt 
neſs, and leave the company to the care of 
his lady, withdraw to his room, undrefs him- 
ſelf, and repair to the coffee: houſes incognito; 
and, by a dextrous method of converſation, 
find out the ſecrets of the dax 

It was in one of theſe exeurſtons that he 
was informed of the pretender's being at chürt; 
for one Mr. Mackdonald, of Clanranald's fa 
mily, who knew very well the deſign, judg- 
ing, that the gentleman with whom+*Hhe con- 
verſed, viz. the earl of Stair, was as great a 
Jacobite as himſelf, declared the whole that he 
knew of the matter; and, at the ſametime in- 
formed him of the dreſs which he webe WR: 
the time he generally appeared. | 

Next day the earl went to the Pals ey 
ſaw the chevalier in the fame dreſs that Mack - 
donald had deſcribed him. He therefore' went 
immediately to pay a viſit: to the duke of Lor · 
rain's ambaſſador, and converſed pretty ſeri- 
ouſty with him: but that'nobleman was either 
unacquainted with his deſign, or elſe, from a 
political turn, be ſpoke o arrtiiguouſſy chat 
docbing could be learned from him. 

After this; he went to pay a viſit te l 
of the duke de Villars, hoping, by her means, 
to get information of him. "He as received 
by that noblewoman entirely ala mode de Pa- 
ris; and, being invited to take a hand” at 
backgammond with her and ſome other ladies, 
he, deſignedly, allowed them to gain by 
which means their ſpirits became bighly ele- 
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vated, eee Bade ves 


berge. 8 

The ſabje& of the 82 chen 3 
upon the enquiry into the conduct of the late 
Britiſh ministry; and, at laſt, they talked, of 

the old chevalier. The dutcheſs of Villars had. 
hut a mean opinion oſ him, and ſpoke of him 
rather in a, geering manner, chan as one Who 
ſympathized with his caſe ;, and at laſt ſaid,: 
That ſne believed, etre long, another trial 
would be made in favour 1 the poor fugie: 
tive. 

This was but the. beginning of that ning 
ble'policy which 9 diſcovered for. - 
the fuppert of his king and preſervation of his 
country. By his charming addreſs, and manly: . 
behaviour, he procured the eſteem of his court; 
all who law him loved him, though no way: 
concerned in him: the whole nobles admired 
him without envy, and, his enemies dreaded... 
bim without hatred of his. perſon. He became: 
e With ans whole members.of redone 

5 niſtty; by. whom 0 e 

; veſs, of bis genits, his majeſtic. mein, his 

| lovely and amiable countenance, and, what}. 
0 was more than all, for his inſtructive diſ- 
4 courſes, . and his. ſurpriſing judgment, when 
; talking of the art of war. tHe was too quick... 
fighted not to obſerve a general devaſtation in 
France, where famine, hunger, and diſcontent - 


| vere $0 be read ju. the faces of all Wers 
ace. 
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The miſerable ſtate of the body of France. 
was not, however, an obſervation only of the 
earl of Stair's, but'alſo of all the gfeat men of 
their nation, whom he frequently invited to 
his houſe, and ſeldom or never diſmiſſed them 
without ſome p or other. He compli- 
mented ſeveral of them with a ſet of fine horſes: _ 
of the: Galloway breed; "preſented the pripceſs 
of the blood; and the great men of the court, 


with two of theſe at a time; and would mer-. 


rily fay,” That he thought” no man ſhould pre- 

tend; in a foreign country, to make preſents 

of any t ing but what was the product of his; 
39S O0OHD 90 29I8 WISH; WAL. YRS AR 3s) 


own. / 


By this dextrous management be got notice.” 
of all the intrigues at court ;' and Narce was 
there any thing, relating to Britain, tranſacted 
in the cabinet of Verſailles, but it was known 
at the court of Britain às ſoon as a courier , 
could arrive with the news. But, though, by. 
this means, he had the moſt perfect intelli- 4 
gence, yet” he did not think” the matter eu 
tirelyſafe,4ilt be had one of the lords of the 
council in his actual pay. The method he 


took with him was this: 


He agreed with him for a ſum, which was 
to be augmented in proportion to the ĩmport- 
ance of the intelligence which he gave; and - 
that ever ＋ 


night.a packet; with u berät ſeal, puer he. 


at the fame Ume it was ſettled 


ſent to his houſe, or to the coffee -houſe w ich 
he appointes. 4 
| The 


* 
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The ſcheme took extremely well; for, us 
his lordſhip paid in the moſt#liberal* manner, 
not one thing happened in the cabinet, but 
was drawn forth and preſented before him. All. 
the plans for bringing in the chevalier were di- 
vulged from time to time; and truſty meſſen - 
gers, among whom was the brave captain 
Gardner, were diſpatched with them: ſo that 
the French king was aſtoniſhed to hear, that 
king George, on the twentieth of July, had 


informed his parliament, that a defign was. car- 


rying on to invade his dominions in favour of 
the pretender to his crown. He was at a lofs, 
how to behave ; but, being informed of the 
many expreſſes diſpatched by the carl of Stair, 
he ſent fot him, and told him pretty roundly,, 
That he was well aſſured of frequent diſpatches 


he ſent to his court; and, at the ſame time, 
Send the matter ſo thr 23:to ſay, 


This. can he from no ather mative, E 
to apprize your king of my bad ſtate of health, 
which is far from being what you may appre - 
hend; für, if you came to my palace to. mor- 
row, you ſhall ſee me eat a ln m as 
ever I did in my le- time.“ 


Next day his lordſhip came to. court, and. 


ſaw the old king at dinner for the laſt time that 


ever he publicly appeared. 'The ſickly mo- 
narch was very languid, and bore in kis, — ha 


the evident marks of an approaching diſſolu - 


tion 3. 
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tion ; and, for ſome time, ſeeming to diſguſt. 
the niceſt dainges, till, caſting his eyes upon 
the earl of Stair; who, to uſe the words of the 
eminent doctor Dodderidge, 1 1 


Was very diſagreeable to chat erafty and | 


tyrannicab prince, he affected to appear in a 
much better ſtate of health than he really was; 
and therefore, as if he had been awakened from 
ſome deep riverie, he immediately put himſelf 
up into an erect poſture,” called up a laboured 
vivacity into his countenance, and eat much 
more heartily than was by any means adviſea- 
ble; repeating it two or three times to a no- 
bleman, I think the duke of Bourbon; then in 
waiting, Methinks J eat very well for àa man 
that is to die ſo ſoonn nm TR. 
<«« But this inroad upon that regularity of 
living, which he had for ſome time obſerved, 
agreed fo ill with him, that he never recovered 
this meal, but died in leſs than a fortnight” afs 
ter.” | 11 bb Fi, RIS? 
4 245; 


This event happened on the firff! of Sep- 


tember, 17453 when he left ſuch advire to his 


great grandſon, that, had it been followed, 
would have proved his own happineſs, as well 
as that of the nations around him; which was, 
not to imitate him in three things: viz. The 
paſſion he had entertained, for the enlargement 
and aggrandizing of his dominions; in his at- 
tachment to pleaſure; and in exceſſive and 
uſeleſs expences, to the deſolation of his — 

jects: 
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jects: and with theſe, or ſuch like, expreſſions, 
Jig he So life that had ben ſpent in che 
Pap, of luxury, of ambition, and of tii- 
um 

The death of old L exe, whom 55 Bart 
hiſtorians, compare to Augu us Ce are 
4567 what e vlogiums, to f. ve. Bm, would 
haye daſhed the Pretender's ſcheme to pieces, 
if it had not been cheriſhed at home: for, as 
an enquir was carrying on agaioft the, for- 
mer miniſtry, upon v MM treaſons and miſ- 
demeanors were charged, their friends thought 
proper to divert the. trial, by carving , out 
work from another. quarter. Among thoſe 
who 775 with the — Fe was John 
earl of Mar, a nobleman bred up in, all the 
principles of the Revolution, , to which he, 
firmly adhered, except in the inſtance of ex- 
curſion Lam ſoon to iclate, He was Secretary 
of State at the time cf the Union, was ong 
of the commiſſioners for concluding of it apd 
had continued in parliament, as a tepreſentay . 
tive, till this very time pay, ſo ſtreuuoufly 
did he. promote, and afterwards, ſupport fit, 
that, when, ſpeaking of any thing which bg. 
iniified could not, be altered, his uſual phraſe 
was, Lou may as well diſſolve the Union.“ 
This man WAS. however, very cunning and 
politic.; "and ſo much did he delight i in OK. 
the part of a ſtateſman, that his itch after thy 
had the preference to all his defires. He h 
been , intimate with the. earl of Oxford (who 
Was, n in priſop) and was ſuppoſed to Neg. 

n. 
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been privy to all his ſecrets, Which, if once 
found out, muſt prove fatal to himſelf ; there" 
fore, to deliver his friend from bis captivity, 
did he think of raiſing a rebellion. Oxford, 
who was very well attached to the Hanoverian 
ſucceſſion (as, indeed; was the earl of Mar, 
who was much diſguſted for his diſappoint- | 
ment at the election of the Seottiſh repreſenta» | 
tives in partiament, in March before) liberally 
furniſhed/ him with money for ſtirring up the 
confuſion,” ' Theſe two great politicians eaſily 
foreſaw that the thing would not do; all they 
wanted by it was, to obtain their own ſafety, 
to ſcreen. themſelves from a parliamentary en- 
quiry, and, by fupprefling the inſurrettion, ta 
ſecure the conftitation” the more. TWO years 
after Oxford was arraigned before his peers; 
but they and the commons differing” about the 
method of procedure, he was difmiſſed from 
their bar. „ 

The ear! of Mar was at no loſs to find out 
engines, whom he could very eaſily move by 
the ſprings of his political views; and, let 
he ſhovld be ſuſpected, becauſe, in this, he 
was acting contrary to all his for mer prin- 
ciples, nay, and te his ſolemn proteſtations of 
loyalty to king George; be brought over 
ſome young unexperienced noblemen, ſuch as 
the Earls Marifbal and Strathmore, the mar- 
quis of Tullibardin and Huntley; and, meet- 
ing them privately at Braemar, be talked of 1 
the ſcheme, and, by his inſinuations, ſoom 
made an impreſſion upon their minds, Which | 
232 #1 were: | 
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wore ready to receive the fit& that was of. 
red. X TY * ev w34,4:3 160 Tie 4 

Having got theſe noblemen to keep him in 

countenance, he was aſſured of being joined 

by a conſiderable army, and that was, by the 


NM Donalds of Slate, of Clanranald, :Glen- 


gaty, Keppoch, and Glenco, by the Came 
rons, the M'Leans, M'Grigors, M'Kinnons, 
M'Pherfons, M'Intoſhes, and many others; 
and though he looked with as moch diſdain 
on theſe tumultuous people (who have proved: 
rebels to moſt of the Scots kings) as any man 
in Britain, yet he made uſe of them to anſwer. 
bis. own, and his patron's deſigns, Theſe 
ople, who have little more to do with the 
Bid conſtitution than ſo many Moſcovites ot 
Tartars, immediately aroſe, to dethrone. a 
king whom they had addreſſed but a few 
months beſote, with the moſt ſolemn proteſ-. 
tations of loyalty, and had aſſured of their at, 
tachment to his intereſt; and, gathering 
ſtrength: as they advanced, there was ſoon 
multered up an army of ten thouſand. men, 
Scots and Engliſh included, to, . favour the: 
cauſe of the Chevalier, whoſe ſtandard was ſet 
up, September 6th, at Braemar, his declara- 
tions publiſhed, and he, in the mean time, 
proclaimed, Y AR I 
The news of this inſurrection was. moſt ſur- 
priſing at court: but, as a man does not, up- 
on ſeeing an houſe on fire, ſet himſelf. to en - 
quire into the caſe of the flame, but rather: 
to extinguiſh it; ſo the government * 
| ately 
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ately diſpatched the duke of Argyle, then 
lieutenant-general of the king's forces in Scot- 
land, to ſuppreſs the rebellion: He quickly 
recruited the regiments which” had been di- 
miniſhed by the king for the eaſe of his people, 
and had got together an army of three-thoy- 


ſand three hundred and fifty regular forces, 


beſides the Glaſgow and other militia, by the 
13th of November, when be attacked the 
rebels on Sheriff. muir, to prevent their croſ- 
ſing the Fortb. The Highlanders came, with 
their uſual fury, upon the left wing, which 


was not well formed, arid the horſes, which 


were young, falling a capering on the firſt fire, 
turned and trod down their own foot, who fled 
off in the greateſt confuſion, and were pur- 
ſued; with a terrible ſlaughter, even to Dum- 
blain: but, while this was doing upon the 
left, the right of the king's troops broke the 
left of the enemy, who Wand along with. 
them upwards bf fix thouſand, and purſued 
them to the water of Allan, making a dreadful 
bavock, as they ſeveral times endeavoured. ts 
rally, and return to the charge. The ſcene 
here was very confuſed, for, while ſome were 
ſtriving to form, others betook themſelves to 
inclofares, and cried out they were forced; 
which his grace hearing, he commanded Evans's 
dragoons to ſtop, juſt when they had ſur- 
rounded them, and were ready to cut them in 
pieces, ordering a trumpet to ſound, inſorm- 
ing them, that they were allowed to return 


home, on condition they ſhould lay down 


. their 
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their arms;. which was immediately: complied 
with. .. On his grace's return, he was aſtoniſhed 
to ſee a. number of bighlanders drawn up, 


| 8585 a riſing ground, betwixt him and Dum. 


ain; nor, indeed, were the others leſs aſto - 
niſbed, to fee the coyaliſts retmn from the 
chace: both held a council of war, Where the 
nnn the enemy, or not? The 

uke of Argyle was for- the former; bur fir 
Robert Hay, told him, that bis ſoldiers and 
horſes were fatigued, and his ammunition- 
ſpent; whereas the rebels were recruited with 
the arms of the wing that had been broke: 
that the buſineſs of the Royaliſts was, to get 
betwixt them and Stirling, tbat key into the 
weſt and north. This falutary advice — 
approved, the duke directed his march, wi 


bis victorious troops, below the field of battle, M 
while the enemy were ſpectators of it. Here 


was in them the moſt anaccountable infatua- 
tion, or elſe: the earl of Mar adted the moſt 
political part. Ihe clans in general, with the 
earl mariſhal's horſe, and ſeveral of the boldeſt 
of the left wing. that had been broke, declared 
ſuch eagerneſs to attack, that ſcarce'y.authos 
rity itſelf could reſtrain them; for they were 
bred with revenge, as Clantanald,. whom they 


admired, with the earl of Strathmore, Was 


lying dead before them. Glengary ſaid ta 

Mar, By Gd you, never will have ſuch tan 

opportunity of them again: to u hich his lord- 

ſhip anſwered, Vou are miſtaken; conſider” 

that night is coming on; the flower 1 ie 
| | ing's 
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king's troops are only here, and I do not chuſ 
too much to expoſe them.“ By theſe ſoothing 
expreſſions they were "hindered from Ae 
upon another act ton; in cuſe of which, I am 
far from pretending te determine h would 
have been the -conquetors” At night the) 
marched: back to their camp, and, next day, 
the Royaliſts appeared on the field of battle, 
ready to engage; but the elans, now diſ- 
heartened, had no ſtomach to advance towards 
them. Such was the action at Sherri: muir,, 
in which the Royaliſts loſt above ſive hundred 
men, among whom, was the brave earl of For 
far; whom the rebels taking for the duke of Ar- 
gyle, tacked almoſt to pieces.” ” The rebels 
Joſt full as many, and the remainder” were 
quite diſheartened at their diſappointment, 
Among the regiments who diftinguiſhed 
themſelves in the caufe of their country, was 
the earl of Stair's regiment of dragoons ; for, 
at the head of chat corps, animated by the 
ſpirit of their colonel, and Evans's dragoons, 
did his grace firſt break through the e 
the rebel army, and ſnatched out of their 
hands an advantage, which, for ſome time, | 
they judged ' themſelves poſſeſſed of. From 
this time there was no further motion, till 

Candlemas, when his grace fet out for Perth, 
to beat up the quarters of the Pretender; who” 
had landed at Peterhead, on the 25th of De- 
cember, with the marquis of Tinmouth, and 
a few officers: he, with the remainder of the 
ſhattered troops that appeared for we oa 
. | - ore 
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before. the king's forces, leaving his men at 


Montroſe, without any ceremony, embarked 
in a ſmall ſloop for Franca, where he ſafely 


arrived. Nor went his affaiis in England: bet» 


| n. far che noblemen oſ the 


oman catholic religion, who were joined by 


| brigadier M<imoſfh, and the-carls of Carnwath, 


Wintoun, and Nithiſdale, were all made pri- 


ſoners upon the very day of the action at 


umblain, upon none other terms but, that 
they ſhould not be cut in pieces till che . 
4 was known. ny 

The regiment:of the earl of Stair ey — 
more active in the field of Dumblain, ſor 
breaking the rebel battalions, than his lordſhip 
was in France, ſor defeating any attempts 
that might be made to aſſiſt them; and the di- 
ſtinct accounts, which are contained in the fol- 
lowing Memorials, will eaſily convince any 
4 both of his lordſhip's aſſiduity and 
zeal for the intereſt of, his country, aud: of his 
uſing the, methods we formerly manor ior 


gn GOT: 
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TH E underwritten. carl af Stair, Wini 
of Great · Britain to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 


finds himſelf obliged to repreſent to his royal 
highneſs, the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, That, notwithſtanding his royal 


neſs has ſtequently aſſured the ſaid, earl, that 


1 
, 
1 
f 
— 
+ | 
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he would faithfully and punctually obſerve the 
articles uf pt᷑ace made between Great-Britain 
and France at the treaty of Utrecht; that he 
would not permit either arma, ammunition; 

officers; or ſoldiers, to be tranſported dt of 
France Pray the fervice of the pretender 7 and, 

although, in conformity to theſe intentions, his 
royal highnefs had even ſent expreſs orders to 
all the ports and havens of the kingdom, it i 
certain, nevertheleſs, chat the ſeve 1 partieu- 
lars before enumerated, are eyery day trunſ- 
ported from the harbours of France, without 
the leaſt obſtruction whatſoever from thoſe who 


command in the ſaid ports on the part of %is 
. moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 


The late duke of Orniond, and the — 
der, have been frequently on board certaig ve 
ſels at St. Malo, which were known to jog 
loaded with ammunition and arms for the 
tender's ſer vice; and this with ſo little eg 
or cireumſpettion, that they were publiety at- 
tended and followed by a troop 97 Nugent'r 
horſe, commanded by their proper officers, all 
mounted in their regimental cloths and accou- 
trements; and this without the leaſt cheełk from 
kis moſt Chriſtian majeſty's officers command. 
ing at St. Malo. 

The pretender, not - thinking i it proper to 
venture himſelf to ſea at this Juncture, took 
the road towards Normandy, in order to em- 
bark at Dunkirk; ; and the late duke of Or- 
mond, in the ſame manner, declining to = 
in a England, came back to'Morlaix, © 


When 
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When the pretender was gone to Scotland. 
attended by the 2bove- mentioned troopers. of 
Nugent's regiment, his royal highneſs was 
pleaſed to promiſe the underwritten miniſter, 
that he would treat them as -deferters, if ever 
hey returned to France; and the mareſchal 
'Uxelles at the fame time aſſured the {aid ear), 
that he would hang them all, without diſtinc- 


. Theſe ſoldiers are now returned, and have 
Joined their regiment. _ Monſieur Beſach, and 
his company, remain, to this very hour, at 
Morlaix, as alſo the atms and ammunition 
that he bad with him for his intended expedi- 
tion; which being removed out of one ſhip 
into another, in he harbour of Morlaix, the 
commanding officer there was ſo far from 
eonſi ſcating the ſard arms and ammunition, 
that he even refuſed to ſearch the veſſel, tho 
be was deſired fo to do by captain Campbell, 
commander of an Engliſh ſhip, which yet re- 

mains in that port. * ne 
Within ſive weeks paſt, ſeveral veſſels have 
ſailed. from Dieppe and Havre de Grace, with 
arms and ammunition, officers and money, for 
the pretender's ſervice ; all which are actually 
arrived in Scotland: and, to be mor: parti- 
cular, there ſailed. a veſſel from Havre de 
Grace, on the ſeventeenth, of this month, in 
the face of an oſſicer belonging to the king of 
Great · Britain; Who having repreſented to the 
marquis of Rouvray, that there lay, at that 
time, both ia Havre de Grace and at Harfleur, 
854 at 
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at leaſt twenty Afßeers ready to follow the pre- 
tender into Scotland, on board the ſaid ver 
and begged him to prevent their embarking 
the marquis replied,” That what he fad mig © 
be very true; but, that he cbuld not prevent 
their going on board, Having no orders from 
court for t purpoſe. " 
The ſaid earl of Stair has afſb ve wen 
repreſented, both to his royal highneſs che re. 
gent, and the mareſchal d' HitxeNes, chat ſe- 
veral generals, colonels, ard other offiters, 
then actually engaged in the ſervice of France, 
were determined to go and join the rebels in 
Scotland. The faid earl went fo far as even 
to give the mareſchal dꝰ Huxelles a ſiſt of the 
ſaid generals and other officers, who, agree 
able to the ſaid earl's ꝛepreſentation, are now 
actually at Boulogne; Calais, Dunkirk, and 
other places in that neighbourbood, ready to 
tranſport themſelves with the frſt o iv 
into Scotland, from whence they have be 
bitherto detained by nothing but the exeeſſive 
cold of the Texfon and contrary Winds; the 
commanding officers in the 95405 places open) 
avowing, that they have feceived uo GBerr to 
prevent theif embar kation. wht 
The earl of Stair finds it his duty to "_ 
ſent theſe facts to the duke regent, to the end 
that his royal highneſs may himſelf determine, 
whether his orders have been executed“ With 
punctuality; and, whether it may be thought 
in Great- Britain, that rhe: treaty of Utrecht 
Vor, XII. D has 
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has been faithfully complied with on the part 
Gf. Hance; too bon bt ef r 
The aforeſaid earl of Stair finds hope 
obliged to acquaint his royal highneſs, That 
the late duke of Ormond, and ſeveral others, 
who have conſpired equally againſt their king 
and country, did, within a few. days, begin 
their journey towards Bourdeaux and Bayonne; | 
and, that they have got together, upon the 
coaſt of Gaſcony, a confiderable quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and ſhips, with which the 
court of St. Germains boaſts its intention te 
make a deſcent in Ireland; which, as the ſame 
court flatters itſelf, will be ſapported, not only 
with the money, but even with the troops, of 
France. 2 * £ p 

The earl of Stair; who has always laboured 
with the utmoſt zeal, to eſtabliſh; a good and 
perfect friendſhip between the king his. maſter 
and his royal bighneſs' the duke · regent, can - 
not help being much concerned to find himſelf 
reduced to make remonſtrances upon points of 
ſo tickliſh a nature, ſo capable of deſtroying 
the harmony that at preſent ſubſiſts between 
two nations, and of producing ſuch diſcon- 
tents as may be attended with. the moſt griev- 
ous conſequences, if not immediately prevented 
by neceſſary orders. l 


It was not poſſible to elude the force of this 
repreſentation 3 and, accordingly, his royal 


and 


JOHN DALRYMPLE.' 5 
and preſerve the friendſhip of Great- Britain, 
he muſt be obliged to ſpeak plain; agreeable 
to which, his an{wer was, That he would for- 
bid the exportation of any arms or ammunition 
out of the kingdom; and, that he ſhould ſend. 
ich orders to all the ports of France as his 
Britannic majeſty defired, together with in- 
ſtructions for the captains of ſuch veſſels ns 
were bound for any part of Scotland. 


Another Memorial by lord Stair o 
. Regenr.. 


THE earl of Stair, miniſter of the king of 
Great-Britain-to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
has received expreſs orders from the king bis 
maſter, to acquaint his royal highneſs the 
duke of Orleans, regent of France, with the 
flight of the pretender, and the diſperſion of 
the rebels in Scotland, His majeſty is per- 
ſuaded this news will be very acceptable to 
the duke regent, as well on account of the 
proximity of their blood, as in regard to the 
ſtrict friendſhip which bis majeſty. has ſo gare - 
fully cultivated with his highneſs. | | 

The treaty of Utrecht is ſo recent, that the 
king was perſuaded his royal highneſs would 
have taken the neceſſary meaſures to have pre- 
vented the pretender's ſetting his foot in 
France; but, fince the ſaid pretender has 
found means to return thither, his majeſty aſ- 

D 2 ſures 
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ſures himſelf, that, ſo ſoon as bis royal high- 
neſs ſhall be made acquainted with it, he will 
take the neceſſary meaſures to oblige him * 
quit the kingdom. 

The king of Great Britain commands the 
earl of Stair to inſiſt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
with his royal highneſs, That thoſe perſons 
who ſtand condemned by the laws of Eng- 
land, and are declared rebels and traitors to 
their king and country, may not be . 
to remain in France; and, that the chief abet · 
tors and authors of the late rebellion may be 
immediately obliged to leave the kingdom; 
and, that his royal highneſs will declare his re- 
ſolution, not to permit the ſaid rebels ever to 
return into France; or, that other perſons, 
who may hereafter be condemned and declared 
rebels, ſhall at any time be received, or find 
protection in that kingdom. 

His royal highneſs is too reaſonable and too 
wiſe, not to ſee the juſtice and | propriety of 
this demand. Great-Britain can never repoſe 
herſelf in ſafety and peace, whilſt ſne ſees 
thoſe perſons received and entertained in her 
neighbourhood, who have endeavoured, with _ 
open force, to bring on the ruin and total ſub- 
verſion of their country. Nor can France be 
perfectly aſſured, that ſhe ſhall not once again 
ſee herſelf expoſed to bear all the blame and 
reſentment due to undertakings of ſo miſchiev- 
ous a nature. 

The king and people of Great - Britain think 
anne ſecure on the ſide of France, by 
virtue 


a> 
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virtue of the ſolemn treaty of Utrecht, by 
which the pretender is excluded from the do- 
mi ions of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and by 
which France ſtands obliged to give him no aſ- 
ſiſtance, either in ſhips, arms, or ammunition# 
in money, ſoldiers, or officers'; no, nor either 
council or advice, either directly or indirectly. 
Vet the above-mentioned rebels arrive; they 
aſk refuge and protection in France! and are 
no ſooner there, than, by the commodiouſneſs 
of their fituation, and convemency of the poſt; 
they plot and contrive the blackeſt and moſt 
deteſtable treaſon againſt their country; which,” 
depending on the faith of the treaty of Utrecht, 
was unarmed and defenceleſs. In defiance of 
this treaty, they find: means to bring the pre- 
tender into France, and, by their intrigues, 
they furniſh him with ſhips, arms, and ammu- 
nition ; officers, - ſoldiers, and money; with 
which aſſiſtance the pretender has actually in- 
vaded Great Britain, and brought infinite da- 
mages to the nation. | 
His royal highneſe may imagine, that Great 
Britain could not long endure the uneafineſs 
that muſt be derived from the neighbourhood 
of thoſe rebels, ready to bring ſire and ſword 
into the heart of the kingdom, and to'renew / 
all the horrors that accompany rebellion. 
a 1 Gteat- Britain would find 
erſelf obliged to be perpetuall her 
guard; and would be fabjedt to Lie di- 
ſturbances and apprehenſions: à condition 
more vexatious than even open war, to a na- 
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tion equally anxious for the preſervation of its, 
laws and liberties, as deſirous to live in peace 
with its neighbours. 

His royal highneſs may leara, from the una- 
nimous addreſs of both houſes of parliament 

to the king, what ſenſe the nation entertairs 
of this uncertain and violent ſituation. The 
king has the happineſs of his ſubjects too 
much at heart, not to enter warmly both into 
their opinions and intereſt 3, and he flatters 
himſelf, that, upon this occaſion, his royal 
highneſs will not refuſe him the juſt proof he 
has defired of his friendſhip, and of his diſ- 
potion to entertain a good underſtanding be. 
tween the two nations. | 

For the ſame reaſons, the king of Great= 
Britain hopes his royal highneſs the regent, | 

will coneur with his majeſty to ſolicit the duke 
4 of Loraine, in the moſt effeftual manner, that 
| the pretender may not be permitted to return 
into his dominions. 

The earl of Stair has alſo received orders to 
remind his royal highneſs of the declaration he 
has already made, that ſuch officers in the ſer- 
vice of France, as followed the pretender into 
Scotland, ſhall be caſhiered. And the king is 
perſuaded, that his royal highneſs vill not per. 
mit ſuch general officers, colonels, and others, 

„ho may have followed and aſſiſted the pre- | 
tender in the late rebellion, ever to be em- 
ployed afreſh in the ſervice of his moſt Chiiſ- 
tian majeſty : and, if any of the {aid officers 
mould hereatter return, or be already returned, 

2 into 


into France, that his royal highneſs will cauſe 
them to be puniſhed, ſo that their conduct 
may appear to have been as bighly diſpleaſing 
to his royal highneſs and the government, as 
it is eontrary to the treaty of Utrecht. 


To prevent all miſtakes in a buſineſs of ſo 
important and delicate a nature, the earl of 


Stair has orders to demand an anſwer in writ-- 
ing to this Mememorial, which be paſſion- 
ately wiſhes to be ſuch as may contribute to re- 


eſtabliſh a good intelligence between the two- 


nations. 


So reſolute a declaration reduced his royal 
highneſs to the neceſſity of declaring bhimſelf. 
There was no medium; he muſt either ſatisfy. 
Great- Britain, by refuſing the pretender a 1e 
treat in France, or abſolutely break with a 
prince whoſe. friendſhip might be of ſervice to- 
him, for the ſake of a gueſt who was both 
unuſeful to him and his friends, as well as 
troubleſome to thoſe who protected him. In 
a word, fortune having already abjured the 
pretender, it was no hard matter for the regent: 
to do ſo too; and, agreeable to this, by the ad- 


vice of the abbot du Bois, he made the earl of. 


Stair the following anſwer, after having ac- 
quainted the pretender with his reſolution, who 
immediately took the road to Avignon. 


HIS royal highneſs, taking part in the: 


glory and victory of the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, received the news of the ſucceſs of his 
; D 4, arms 
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arms in Scotland wich ſo much the greater 
pleaſure, as it is an event which, at the ſame 
time that it ſecures the tranquillity ef his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's dominions, will alſo put an 
end to thoſe falſe xeports that have been art- 
fully propagated by ſuch as are enemies to the 
public peace, in order to impair that friend- 


ſhip and confidence which, the king is reſolved 


0 entertain with bis majeſty of Great- Britain; 
a point that has always engaged the utmoſt at- 
tention of his reyal highneſs, who, being de- 
firous to comply exactly with the treaty of 
Utrecht, has always made uſe of the autho- 
rity with which he is intruſted, to oblige the 
Chevalier de St. George to leave his kingdom; 
and his royal highneſs will continue to employ 
the ſame authority to prevent his return at any 
time hereafter, or under any pretext whatſo- 
N ira 2: Id ie: MI 
Wich reſpect to ſuch, fuguives as may have 
fled from England into his majeſty's dominions, 

or that may fly thither heteafter, though no- 
thing be better underſtood than the laws of 
{anQuary and protection in all foreign ſtates, 
bis royal highneſs being deſitous to ſhew bis 
majeſty of Great: Britain, how very inconßiſt- 
ent it is with the king's intentions, to, ſuffer 
an abuſe of that protection, by permitting per- 
{ons to enjoy it who ſhould entertain any cor- 
reſpondence capable of diſturbing the tranquil- 
lity of Great-Britain, is willing to agree in 
concert with his. Bruannic majeſty, upon all 
proper methods for preventing ſuch abuſes, and 
removing 
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removing every ſubject of diſcontent and jea- 
touly. | . 

le is with the ſame deſign of ſhewing how far 
his majeſty is indiſpoſed to tolerate ſo great a 
raſhnefs, that an edit is iſſued againſt ſuch of- 
ficers as preſumed to go out of the kingdom 
without permiſſion. 


If it be true, agreeable to what is advanced 
by the eart of Stair, that England, repoſing 
itielf upon the faith of treaties, was diſarmed 
and defenceleſs ; it is not leſs ſo, that no per- 
ſon whatſoever can ſay with truth, that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty has, in any degree, ſerved. 
himſelf of that conjuncture to the prejudice of 
Great-Britain 3 or, that he has given any ſuc- 
cour to the Chevalier de St. George. It is 
known, on the contrary, that his royal higb- 
neſs prevented and ſuppreſſed ſeveral milit 
undertakings in favour of the faid Chevalier, ſo- 
ſoon as be was made acquainted with them; 
and nothing can better demonſtrate, that the 
Chevalier de St. George was not aſſiſted by 
France, than his wretched condition when in 
Scotland, entirely deſtitute of every thing that 
was neceſſary to ſuch an undertaking. 

His majeſty ſees,” with pleafure, the marks 
of a perfect harmony between the king of 
Great-Britain and his parliament, as the moſt 
certain foundation both of that prince's glory 
and the happineſs of his ſubjects. His royal 
highneſs feels the ſame ſatisfaction; and, de- 
firing very truly, to preſerve his Brizannic ma- 

| D 5 jeſty's. 
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jeſty's friendſhip, will omit nothing that may 
demonſtrate how ſenſible he is of the proofs he 
has received of it. _ 

His royal bighneſs will do nothing, either 
direQy or indirecly, that may influence the 
duke of Loraine to refuſe any demands which 
the king of Great-Britain may make, with 
telation to the Chevalier de St. George's re- 
fiding in his dominions; boy will be ſincerely 

glad to ſee his majeſty ſatisfied in this parti- 
cular; perſuading himſclf, on the other hand, 
that che king of England will not deſire bim 
to proffer ſueh demands to a prince over rays 
kis moſt Chriftian majeſty has no authority, as 

the regent would be at aloſs to alledge proper 
grounds for ſo doing; and which, on the 
other hand, would add no weight to the 
powerful inſtances of his Britannic majeſty, 

Theſe anſwers are too exact and clear, not 
to ſhew the king's real diſpoſitions 3 and, it is 
to be hoped they will alſo diſplay the defire his 

yal highneſs has ever entertained to preſerye 
his Britannic majeſty's friendſhip, and to con- 
tribute all that can depend upon his particular 
care, and the authority he exerciſes, to eſtab- 
liſh and preſerve a ſtrict union and perfect in- 
telligence between his moſt Chriſtian W 
and the king of Great Britain. 


This language was very 2greeable to the 
court of England ; and, to Freak truth, the 
N of the pretender out of the domi- 
yl nions 
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nions of France, as well as an edict publiſhed 
about. the ſume time, prohibiting the French 
ſubjects to trade in the South-Sea, were tWwů O 
points of ſoch importance to Great- Britain 
that they might juſtly ſerve for a foundation 
to that friendſhip and confidence which at that 
time ſprung up between the two nations. To 
balance the excluſion of the French from the | 
South-Sea, the regent publiſhed a declarations 
permitting them to trade to Africa. 

From theſe Memorials, and the whole of 
his other conduct, the duke of Orleans, Who, { 
by a dexterous management, bad got himſelf - 
declared regent during the king's” minority, 
conceived the greateſt opinion ot him. The 
Whole court admired him without envy, they 
dreaded him without hatred, and endeavoured 
to ſooth him with the moſt artful policy; but 
there was nothing could make him, in the 
leaſt, to depart from the intereſt of his coun- 
try, or do any thing that had a tendency to 
ſully the honour of the ftation in which he was 
placed: and here it may not be im proper to 
give an inſtance of it, that ſo the character of 
the earl of Stair may be illuſtrated from an ex- 
ample. Re, 

One day the regent, attended with the moſt 
ſplendid retinue, went in his coach to pay him 
a viſit; which his exeellency being informed 
of, prepared for his reception. The coach 
halted at che gate; and, when the earl of Stair 
came out of his apartment, the repent roſe up, 
partly aliphted from his coach, ſet one fobt on 
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the ground, and kept the other fixed on the 
ſtep. His excellency, in- the mean time, was 
advancing out of his gate; but, obſerving the 


poſture the regent was in, he ſtopped ſhort ; 


then turned about, and walked three or foils 
times backwurd and forward, and at laſt aſked 
one of the attendants, Whether his royal high- 
neſs was come to viſit him as bis Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador, or as earl of Stat? To 
which receiving no anſwer; he replied, n 

* If he comes to os Jord Stain I ſhall 
zeckon it my greateſt honour to receive any 
ene officer of the crown, much more the 
duke-regent, at the door of his coach; but, 
if he comes to viſit the ambaſſador of my au- 
guſt and royal maſter, I think I ſhould be un- 
worthy the truſt repoſed in me, if I went „fun. 
ther than I have done.” 


This being told the re gent, he re-entered 
his coach, and — cauſed ſigniſication 
to be made to his excellency, that he was not 
deſirous of ſeeing him at court; and, for ſome 
months, he actually withdrew, till, hearing of 

the regent's fitting out a ſtrong ſquadron at 
Toulon, which the court of Britain could not 


look on with indifference, he went to court; 


but in ſuch a manner as argued à conſummate 
policy as well as an ardent zeal for the wel- 
e of his country, 
Hle ſet out in a private chaiſe, and. bang 
met by chancellor d' Huxelles, who was very 


pomp- 
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pompouſly attended, and paid his compli- 
ments to his excelleney in the moſt elegant 
manner, and invited him to take a ſeat in his 
coach. His lordſhip thanked him for his ci- 
vility, but told bim, That he wanted not 
coaches, but was at preſent diverting himſelf as 
the earl of Stair. He then parted from him, 
and came to the court; but the guards obs 
ſerving him, declared he had no authority to 
be there; * Oh!“ ſays he, though the Britiſh 
ambaſſador be debarred acceſs, yet the lord 
Stair is natift 1 a „ enn 04-44 2) 
On this he was allowed to come in; and; 
having paſſed the firit guard, he haſtened thro? 
the others, and then immediately entered the 
chamber of preſence, where the king and re- 
gent were ſlanding amidſt a vaſt number of no- 
bility, gentry, foreign ambaſſadors and gene- 
ral officers. ea 
No ſooner did his highneſs obſerve the earl 
of Stair than he withdrew to an inner cham- 
chamber, whither he was followed by his lord- 
ſup, the company ſtanding aſide to let him 
paſs; and, as he entered the room, be told 
him, That, iſ at preſent he denied him audi- 
ence, perhaps, in time, he might be glad to 
have one in his turn. On this the regent and 
he converſed to hours; during which time 
he informed him of his intrigues' with the 
czar, with the king of Sweden, and with car- 
dinal Alberoni, for bringing in the pretender, 
His royal highneſs obſerving. that oy 
though ever fo ſecretly tranfacted, _ 
ept 
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kept up from ſo pryiag an ambaſſador, and. 
— one half of — 2 — ee ee. ny 
poverty, become ſpies upon the other, made a 
merit of diſcovering the whole to his Britannie 
majeſty. | 1 0 . 1 
Tho? Philip V. grandſon of Spain, was, by. 
the treaty of Utrecht, allowed to reign peace 
ably upon the ruins of the Spaniſh monarchy; 
yet neither he, nor his miniſters, being con- 
tent with the treaty obtained, they endea - 
voured to better themſelves by intrigues, and 
to procure by craft, what by force of arms 
was impracticable. Cardinal Alberoni, the 
then Spaniſh miniſter, knew very well, that, 
though the emperor, by the late treaty, was 
put in poſſeſſion of Sicily and Flanders, and 
ſecured in his other vaſt dominions, was yet 
ſo far drained of his treaſure, by the laſt war, 
as to have no great ſtomach for a rupture, be 
judged the ſame of the other powers engaged; 
. and, thinking that Great Britain had got too 
| advantageous terms at the laſt general pacifica- 
| tion, his aim was, to bring in a king upon 
7: her, who would be apt to relinquiſh, every 
e gratitude: for the favours, done 
} Bat as Spain was very unequal. for. accom» 
+ pliſhing ſo great a project, the church poli- 
| tician thought of a tool from another quarter; 
| and that was Charles XII. of Sweden, with 
1 the czar of Muſcovy, whom he inceſſantly la- 
'L boured to reconcile. The former was eaſily 
brought into the ſcheme, from à proſpect of 


regaining 
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regaining Bremen and Verden, and; by means 
of the czar, of conquering an equivalent for 
the provinces he was obliged to cede to him; 
and the czar was again allured with the bait 
of having his daughter married to the ima- 
ginary monarch, and of having a beneficial 
trade with Britain into the ports of bis new. 
conquered provinces: however, it is not to be 
— that either the Swediſh or the Ruſ-. 
ſian court would have ſo ſoon into the 
propoſal, if ſome Engliſh and Scots gentle- 
men- had not repaired, after the rebelhon,. 
into their dominions; more inflamed; after 
the defeats at Sheriff. muir and Preſton; with- 
an inclination for war, attributing their diſ- 
aſters in thoſe places entirely to fatality. The. 
repreſentation of the rebels, and the gold of 
Peru remitted from Madrid, were very power 
ful arguments with the two enterprifing mo- 
narchs; whoſe miniſters now met upon the 
overtures of peace, and for bringing about 
the cardinal's propoſal. 1700 6 | 

Baron Goertz, who was among: the ableſt 
ſtateſmen in Europe, had twiee an interview 
with the czar at the — mp about it; and, 
— informed him that he had got conſider- 
able ſums from the diſaffected in England, for 


buying ſhips and ammunition for invadin 
Scotland, the Muſcovite was ſo well pleaſed, 
that he went in perſon to Pans, on the 7th of 
May, where an entertainment of eight thou- 
land diſhes was prepared; and, under pretext 
of viſiting the academy; arſenals, the cham- 

bers 


4 
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bers of rarities, and every thing that might 
excite the attention of the curious, he con- 
ferred with the regent. upon the intended 
ſcheme. His royal highnels, though ever de - 
firous of having a king fixed in Britain by 
French influence, ſeemed not quite ſatisfied 
with it, either from an unwillingneſs to exe 
pend more treaſure in favour of a fugitive, or 
- becauſe he thought, that the Spamih gold, 
with the Ruflian and Swediſh arms, were ſufo 
ficient to bring about the deſign. The con- 
ference with the czar, though very ſecret, was, 
by the regent's ſecretary, communicated to 
the Britiſh ambaſſador, who directly acquainted 
his court, where ſuch. meaſures were taken, 
by ſtationing the ſhips and quaitering- the 
forces, as rendered the ſcheme impracticable; 
and, at the lame time, a letter from the Swe- 
diſh ambaſſador, count Gyllenbourgh, to his 
brother Guſtavus, then ambaſſador in France, 
having fallen into his lordſhip's hands, it was 
tranſmitted to the Britiſh court at London, 
where count Gyllenbourgb was arreſted, and 
moſt of his papers ſeized, in which were many 
leiters from and to baron Goertz. From theſe 
it appeared plainly, that an invaſion was de- 
ſigned; and, indeed, the ſame might have 
—— place, had it not been for the ſeaſonable 
intelligence given by the earl of. Stair, 2 
But theſe were not the only artempts in fa- 
vour of the unhappy. fugitive, that were de- 
feated through his means: but he likewiſe 
prajected che Quadruple alliance, offenſive 
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and defenſive, between his Rritannick majeſty, 
the emperor, the Moſt Chriſtian king, and the 
States General of the United Provinces, the 
better to baffle the deſigns. of the court of 
Madrid, who now repaled the Pretender; and, 
in hopes'of a powerful diverfion m Hungary, 
attacked the emperor, and ſomented diſturb- 
ances in the Britiſh! dominions. For, having 
formed a deſign of ſeizing the iſland of Sicily, 
chey fitted out a fleet for that purpoſe, and, 
in July 1718, maſtered moſt part of the places 
in it; but while they were bufily employed 
in attacking the citadel of Meſſina, the Britiſh 
lieet came to their aſſiſtance, and, upon the 
eleventh of Auguſt, attacked twenty-ſeven 
Spaniſh ſhips of the line, off Cape Paſlaro, 
and, after-an obſtinate engagement, took and 
ſunk moſt of them; and ſoon after the king 
of Sicily acceded to the Quadruple alliance, 
This ſtunning blow ſo much chagrined the 
court of Spain, that an order was iſſued out 
for ſeizing upon all the Britiſh merchant ſhips 
and effects in that kingdom, To redreſs which 
injuries, letters of marque and repriſals were 
given to the Britiſh ſubjects againſt thoſe of 
Spain, the third of October 1718; and, on 
the 17th, war was declared againſt her. 
Indeed the court of Spain was, at this time, 
the moſt intriguing in Europe: for ſhe did 
not only endeavour to diſturb the tranquility 
of Britain, but likewiſe of France; for which 
purpoſe the prince of Cellemare, her ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, had entered into a contract — 

ome 


have taken place, and rekindled the general 
| the following extraordinary manner 
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ſome mutineers, to whom he gave . — 4M 
the deſign was, to take away the regent's Hife 
to make an inroad into four provinees of the 
kingdom; to ſpanify the Frehch miniſtry, md 
— —5 a way for uniting the Whole, or ut 

1 by reateſt part ef the French dem- 
wh with thoſe of the younger braneh ef 
the houſe of Bourbon: Which {theme might 


war, if the — hae not been diſeovered iu 


Two nobſemen, Who were imruſted with / 

2 packet from the Spaniſh ambaſſador to car- 
dinal Alberoni, containing a relation of the 
progreſs which he had made with ſome noble- 
mer for REES the ſchemes of his 
eburt, entered a e, Which broke down 
about two leap ties = Paris. The poſtion, 
them to take more eare of their 

| ortmanteau than of themſelves (one of them 
—.— he would - rather looſe one Hundred 
and piſtoles than it) aſter driving them 

ho the ed of the firſt Rage, he haſtened to 
Paris, and gave immediate notice of what he 
had feen to the government. The council of 
the regency being inſtantly called, ſome were 
ſent off, with an order to ſtop them; which - 
they actually did at Porters, and not only 
arreſted their perfons, but ſent their porttman=" 
teau to Paris; in which were found the plainelt. 
marks of a conſpiracy. The ſame night (che 
28th ef November) ſeveral perſons of diſtine 
tion were ſeized and ſent to the Baſtile 5 — 0 
Q- 
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the Spaniſh ambaſſador was commanded. to 
leave the kingdom. | | 

The abbot du Bois wrote a circular letter 
by to ſeveral miniſters refiding at the French 
2 court, and particularly to the earl of. Stair, 
acquainting him with the motives which in- 
duced them to take this ſtep with regard to: 
the prince de Cellamere, by whoſe letters it 
was plainly ſeen, that be was inciting the 
king's ſubjects to a revolution, and that he 
had formed a plan to | deſtroy the tranquility | 
of the kingdom; and then concluded, in 
terms which both diſcovered his reſpeR to the 
Britiſn court, ac a pexſonal eſteem. for her 
ambaſſador. ene e l E 

Soon after this, à declaration of war was 
made by France againſt Spain; and, though . . 
the ſame was looked upon rather as fictitions 
than real, yet the burning of fix new men of 
war upon the flocks at Port Paſſage, and- the 
taking of ſome towns, put the matter f 
France's being in earneſt beyond all poſſibility 
of doubt. And now Spain, being e 8 
with the two moſt powerful ſtates in Europe, 
had recourſe to art for extricating herſelf; ſhe 
was not only depnved of a-refource from the 
States General, from whom ſhe boped for aſ- 
bſance in ſhips, but the perſon whom ſhe. 
moſt truſted, viz. Charles XII. of Sweden, 
had been ſuddenly taken off at Frederickſhall, 
on the zoth of November. Ant 
There was hardly a ſingle ſtep taken for the 
eld Chevalier, that eſcaped the Lyncean, * 5 
of. 
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of the- earl of Stair; for, from the month df 
June till the end of October, he was making 
the moſt preſſing inſtances to the regent, that 
the duke of Ormond, Who had reſided, dus 
ring that time, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
might not be tolerated in France, This comin 

to the ears of Cardinal Alberoni, he 4 
him to come to Madrid; where he was let 
into the ſcheme agreed on betwixt France 
and Spain, and the king of Sweden, for 
making an invaſion on Great Britain, as ſoon 
as he had reduced Frederickſhall, while the 
duke of Ormond ſhould make an attempt upon 
Ireland with eight thouſand men, 'that were to 
ſail with him from the port of Biſcay. All 
this being diſcovered, by. intercepting the 


prince of Cellamare's packets, the. earl of 


Stair exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, in order 


to diſcourage the defign, and ſent ſuch 'ae- 


counts of his procedure as aſtoniſhed the king, 
and made him admire.the depth of his pene- 
tration. Exery thing was put in the beſt 
poſture of defence, both in Britain and Ire- 
land, where ten thouſand pounds were ſet 
upon the head of the duke of Ormond. 

So many great actions, fo conſtant a run of 
glonous ſucceſs in his negotiations, a reputa- 
tion ſo full, and ſo entire, appeated the 
ſweeteſt and pleaſanteſt fruit of ſo much toil; 
for indeed it may be ſaid, that he could have 
no more honours, ſince he was dignified, in a 
manner, with all the crowns that could be 
fixed. upon the head of. a ſubject; but _ 
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which is ordinarily the bound and limit of 


other heroes, was only the way and the mean 
for ours to arrive at a higher pinnacle of great- 
neſs, Thus providence, by veſting in him ſo 
many illuſtrious employments, intereſting him 
in ſo many different events, and — him 
the inſtrument of ſo many pieces of ſervice 
to his country, prepared him, as it were, a 
maſter, in the knowledge of the Britiſh in- 
tereſt, to the great king George, that wiſeſt of 
ſtateſmen, whom here I may call invincible; 
nor, indeed, muſt we think, that his ſtudies 
and his experience could be better employed 
than in giving a leſſon to ſo acute a; ſcholar: 


bat what cannot a great maſter do, when he 


finds a genius of the firſt order to form? 
Scarce had the earl of Stair. given his firſt ad- 
vices, till he ſound it out of his power to in- 
iſt upon others, being prevented by the quick - 
ſightedneſs, by the penetration, by the happy 
and wiſe impetuoſity of the courage and con- 
duct of ſo great a king; and, as people ob- 
ſerve, the thunderbolt, coming almoſt in a 
moment within the body of the cloud, to 
burn, to blaze, to burſt, and to overturn ; ſo 
the firſt fires of a military ardour, or of a 
litical zeal, are ſcarce kindled in the heart of 
ihe king, when they burn, flame, and break 
through all. Britain and Ireland are put in a 
poſture of defence; the councils of the houſe 
of Bourbon are overturned by the,olicy of 
the Pritiſh ambaſſador; terror — upon 
France 
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France; and a ſurpriſing admiration paſſes 
from one end of Europe to the other, 

But, though Spain was unable now to exe. 
eute her deſigns, yet the reſtleſs ſpirit of the 
cardinal ſtill fomented the tumultuous paſſions 
of the Britiſh rebels, who had retired, partly 
by his invitation, and partly without any, into 
the dominions of his maſter. The invitation 
was kept a perfect ſecret, even at Madrid 


Itſelf; but, as there were ſome people about 


the duke of Ormond, who, being elate with 
the proſpe& of the expedition, they thought 
proper to communicate the deſign to their 
correſpondents at Paris; and theſe having 
ſhewn their letters to one M*Donald, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Triſh brigades, he handed 
them about, till at laſt they came to the ears 
of the Britiſh ambaſſador, who ſent captain 
Gardiner expreſs, with an account, that the 


preparations of the Spaniards, - at Cadiz, 


were certainly deſigned againſt South Britain; 
and that their fleets would pat to ſea the 7th 
or 8th of March. 

This piece of intelligence was communi- 
cated by the king to his parliament; who, 
after aſſuring him of their utmoſt efforts to de- 
feat ſo extraordinary an attempt, the forces 
were every where in motion, and perhaps would 
have had more work to do, notwithſtanding 
the German troops lay ready at Oftend to em- 
bark to the aſſiſtance of his Britannick ma- 

jeſty, 


* 
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jeſty, if the enemies of their country had. not 
met with a check from another quarter. 
The duke of Ormond, with five thouſand 
land forces on board, having proviſion, am- 
munition, and every other neceſſary, em- 
barked for the Weſt of England; but meeting 
wich a ſtorm off Cape Finiſterre, they were 
ſeparated: his grace, with moſt of the Engliſh 
and Iriſh officers, were obliged to put back to 
Cadiz, while the earls of Marſhal and Sea» 
forth, and the marquis of Tullibardin, pur- 
ſued their voyage, and landed at Kintail in 


the north of Scotland, on the fifteenth of 


April, with about four hundred Spauiſh troops. 
They were very unealy to know the fate of 


the duke of Ormond, and deferred moving 
from thence, till they ſhould hear what was 
become of his grace: but, before any certain 
accounts arrived of his diſappointment, ue 


ral Wightman was in full march to dilperſe 
them, 62 with him two Swiſs and three 
Dutch battalions, one hundred and twenty 
dragoons, with about three hundred and fifty 
foot ſoldiers. He came up with them on the 
Pretender*s birth-day, at the paſs of Glen- 


ſhiel; where the M'Kenzies were ſtationed on 
one ſide, the marquis of Tullibardin, with 
the laird of M'Douall, upon the other, and 


the . Spaniards intrenched in their front, 
making, in all, one thouſand fix hundred 
and fiſty men, No ſooner did they enter the 
paſs, than, to their aſtoniſhment, the rebels, 
who lay concealed among the heath, alarmed 


them 
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them with their ſhot, and killed the colonel 


of a Dutch regiment upon the ſpot ; which 


diſheartened the ſoldiers much, till a major 
led them on, with ſuch intrepidity, amidft the 
fire of the enemy, that he even played upon 
the flagelet before them. General Wightman 
obſerving the matter, ordered Tome hand -pre. 
nadoes to be thrown in among them, which 
fired the heath, that was then very long, about 
their ears; and one of the ſplinters wounding 
Seaforth in the wriſt, his clan carried him off, 
and at the ſame time retired in the preateſt 
confuſion. © As the general was unacquainted 
with the country, he ordered captain Monro 
of Cuicairn, who was there with about eighty 
men of hrs brother's vaſſals, to purſue them; 
which he did with a ſurpriſing alacrity, and 

knowing the ſteeps, he and they mounted 
them, under cover of ſome cochorns that were 
brought to beat upon the enemy, whom they 
{vgs from one rock to another, till that 
brave officer was wounded. The rebels placed 
in the right of the paſs having given Way, 
thoſe on the left made off full ſpeed, leaving 
the Spaniards, who now became an eaſy con- 
queſt; for they were all made priſoners of war 
without ſo much as drawing one drop of 
blood. 


This was the laſt effort in favour of the old 


Pretender, during the reign of George I, 
inſt whom ſo many plots and conſpiracies 
were formed, but were as often bated.” - 


now 
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The refined policy of the earl.of Stair was 
now become next to a proverb, and the 
people, as it were, bowed their knees before 
him as he went forth into the ſtreets ; for the 
populace of France are very averſe to a war 
with the Britiſh nation. His houſe was a re- 
ceptacle for the poor, and he generally had 
the moſt ſubſtantial diſhes prepared tor them; 
yea, and he himſelf always uſed an Engliſh 
meal for his Sunday's dinner; to which were 
frequently invited many of the principal lords 
of the court, or ſome of the foreign ambaſſa- 
dors ; who all agreed in the admiration of his 
perſon, the dexterity of his conduct, and po- 
liteneſs of his addrels : and, indeed, this new 
blow, that had been given to the pretender's 
ſcheme, through his means, would, in a man- 
ber, have a e him adored by the multi- 
tade, efpeceially when they recollected the 
maguificence of his appearance, on the twenty - 
oh of . at his entry into Paris, to 
congratulate the king on his acceſſion to the 
throne; and, as the ſame was the moſt ſplen- 
did ever ſeen on the like occaſion, we think it 
will yot be improper to deſcribe it for the fur - 
ther entertainmenit of our readers, | 


Vor. XII. E 
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The Order of his Entry. 


1. THE coach of the chevalier de SainQot, 
the introductor of ambaſſadors. 

2, The coach of the marſhal d' Eſtrees, vice- 
admiral of France. | 

3. His excellency's under quetry, at the head 
of thirty-ſix footmen in his excellency's li- 
ver 

＋ One of his majeſty of Great-Britain's ca- 
binet-couriers, or meſſengers, on horſe- back. 

Six horſes led by fix grooms, in the fame 
livery as his excellency's footmen, 

6. Twelve gentlemen on horſe. back. 

His excellency's querry, or maſter of the 
hole" on horſe-back. 

8. Twelve pages, in his excellency's livery, 
on „ 15 back. 

. The king's coach ; in which was his ex- 
ede the marſhal &Eftrees, and the cheva- 
lier de SainQot, 

10. The coaches of the ptinces and the 
princeſſes of the blood, and that of the abbot 
du Bois, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate for fo- 
reign affairs. 

11, Thirty paces behind followed two Swi. 
ſers, in his excellency's livery, on horſe-back. 

12. His excellecy's body-coach, with eight 


glaſſes, drawn by eight dapple- grey Frieſland 
fi 


e the coach. 
13. His 


horſes, and a footman on each 
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13. His excellency's ſecond coach, drawn 
by eight mouſe-coloured Neapolitan horſes, 
and a footman on each ſide the coach, 

14. His excellency's calaſh, drawn by eight 
bay-brown Spaniſh horſes, with black manes, 
and a footman on each fide, 

15. Bis excellency's fourth coach, drawn 
by eight bay- brown Daniſh horſes with black 
manes, and a footman on each fide. 

16. His excellency's fifth coach, drawn by 
eight black Frieſland horſes, and a footman on 
" lide, 

The coach of Mr. Crawford, ſecre- 
Ran bl to the ambaſſy of his majedy of Great- 
Britain, 
18. The coaches of ſeveral Engliſh lords 
ard gentlemen who made up his excellency' 5 
train, . 


An Account of the Livery and 
Equipage. 


His excellency's liveries, for his footmen, 
were of orange coloured Engliſh cloth, trim - 
med with velvet lace; blue, white, and crim- 
ſon, worked ſo às to repreſent his excellency's 
coat of arms betwixt two filver laces, the 
fleeves and flaps covered with lace, -and the 
ſhoulder-knot embroidered with filver and ſilk 
of the colour of the hvery; adorned with tufts 
and [lace of filver, with blue and white feas' 
thers; and cockades in their hats, their flock 
ings of a cherry colour, with filver clocks g 

E 2 their 
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their gloves embroidered with filyer faut inches 
deep, and their linnen trimmed. with hs 
Flanders lace. 

The fix led horſes were the fineſt that rb 
could ſee, mounted with ſaddles and houſing 
of different ſorts of velvet, with different em- 
broideries of gold and ſilver of the richeſt ſort, 
with their capariſons in gold and flver em- 
broideries ſuited to the liveries, and in their 
compartments, the arms, Cyphert, and devices 
of his excellency. ; 

His querry, or maſter of the horſe, was 
mounted on a 6ne Spaniſh horſe, his equipage 
of yellow Velvet, ſet off with ſine ſilver fringes 
and lace, the houfing and holſlers richly em- 
broidered and embelliſhed ia the ſame manner. 
The harneſſes of filver wilt, ſet off with . 
kles and ornaments of maſſy ſilver. i 

The pages were clad in the fineſt orange co- 
loured Engliſh cloth, trimmed with Fe ſil- 
ver lace, pinked and richly wrought; their 
fleeves were faced with blue velvet with the 
ſame lace ; their ſhoulder knots embroidered 
with filver wire, and adorned with wits of ſil- 
ver; their hats laced with Spauiſh point-lace 3 
their feathers white, and their cockades yellow z 
their gloves bad filver fringes, and were em- 
| broidered on the back. They, all rode on En- 
gliſh horſes, their ſaddles and houſings trim- 
med with filver and gold lace and embroi-. 
dery ; the bridle-reins of filver twiſt, and all 
the * of the horſes of mally ſilver. 


His 


1 
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His excellency's gentlemen, and under 
querry, were all clad alike, in fine aſh coloured 
cloth, laced all over with a fine large open 
filver lace ; their hats' laced with ver, and 
their cockades and feathers yellow; their 
Ne and the harneſs of thetr horſes, the 
me with thoſe of the pa 
The two Swiſſers, in {pn excellency's livery, 
had rich ſhoulder- belts covered with {ilver-luce 
and embroidery; their gloves had filver fringes, 
their ſwords. filver handles, with large filver 
pommels, and knots of filver ribbon ; their 
hats were Taced, and their cockades and fea- 
tirers white and blue. They rode on horſes 
whole harneſſes were trimmed with lace, fring. 8. 
and embroidery, | 
His excelleney's body-coach had eight gle free, 
was lined with Perſian crimſon velvet, and the 
ground-work of gold Never was a more 
magnificent one ſeen, either for the nene: of 
the ſculpture and gilding, or the richneſs of ft 
other ornaments, The roof within was aden. A 
with a large cartiſane of the belt gold in Pati, 
which went round and formed the cantone-. 
ments; In the middle there was a great v0 o 
likewiſe of a gold cartiſane, and in the centre. 
a rich ornament formed hke a wreathed tow er. 
Round the roof there was a large gold tuft, 
| pri with fringes, ſpinage- Ne z and jef- 
my flowers. The curtains were of Genoa 
crimfon damaſk, richly embroidered with gold, 
laced, and garniſhed round with golden va- 
Fences, adorned ia the ſame manner, The 
E 3 body 
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body of the coach without, except the peſt s, 
which were all of ſculpture, was the ſame with 
the inner roof, and of crimſon velvet, covered 
with very rich cartiſanes of gold, with orna- 
ments in moſaic work of gold wire. On the 
pannels, before and behind, and of the boot, 
were the arms of the king of Great- Britain in 
gold embroidery of large emboſſed work; and 
in thoſe of the four corners were the devices of 
the orders of the garter, and St. Andrew em- 
broidered in the ſame manner. The velvet on 
the outer roof is almoſt quite covered by the 
ornaments of the cartiſane and the golden em · 
broidery formed in the compartments, Inſtead 
of eight apples. there were infants. carved and 
Joined two and two, holding in one band the 
arms of Great Britain, and in the other a 
plume of feathers of gold wire mixed with 
crimſon flowers; and, inſtead of apples in the 
middle, there were four infants carved and 
Joined, ſupporting the imperial crown of Great 
Britain. The corniſn was adorned with a thick 
gold cordon, or ridge, richly embroide;ed ; 
which, inſtead of nails, formed foſes of gold 
in relievo; from which hung down a magnifi- 
cent iringe in form of ſpinage · ſeed, and jeſſa · 
my round the roof. All the braces, and orna- 
ments of the wheels or {prings-were.zichly gilt 
with ground gold. The braces, croſs, and 


traverſes, were covered with crimſon velvet 
and open gold lace. The harneſs was alſo 
adorned with crimſon velvet, and tet off with 
buckles and other ornaments of gilt braſs. The 

rims 
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rims were of twiſts of gold crimſon filk. The 
buttons, or knobs, were embelliſhed with ſeeds 
of ſpinnage and jeſſamy in gold. The plumes 
of the horſes were of very fine feathers adorned 
with gold in a new and very particular man- 
ner; and in the middle of cheat there was a 

arland of crimſon flowers. The coach man's 
Ih was covered with the ſame velvet as the in- 
fide of the coach, with a rich gold fringe in 
form of ſpinnage - ſeed and jeſſamy. 

The fecond ſurpaſſed all that had ever yet 
been ſeen for the beauty and curioſity of the 
ſculpture, wherein the workman had in a'man- 
ner outdone himſelf. This coach had ſeven 
5 it was lined with a crimſon Gena 

amaſk, with large gold flowers, ſet off with 
thick gold fringes. The outſide was rich ſcolp- 
ture, partly filvered and partly gilt, with or- 
naments of flowers: in their natural colours. 
The outſide of the roof was covered with or- 
n:ments of braſs ſilvered and gilt, and ended 
with a baſket of flowers to the life. From this 
baſket came eight ſtrings which carried great 
buttons of ſilver and gold under each of the 
apples that adorned the corniſh. The painting 
of the pannels were ornaments, with the arms, 
eyphers, and devices of his excelleney the 
ambaſſador. That on the back repreſented the 
dawn of the day expelling darkneſs, the ſym- 
bol of truth, which diſperſes error and falſe 
prejudice, The braces, falſe braces, croſſes, 
traverſes, harneſſes, and reins, were of yellow 
velvet, adorned with lace, buttons, buckles, 
E 4 : &c. 
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&c. of filver, The horſes plumes were of 
white feathers garniſhed with gold, and yellow 
ones with ſilver ; from the middle of each of 
theſe came a garland of gold and filver mixed 
with flowers of all forts of colours. The 
chach man's box was covered with the ſame ſort 
of velvet that lined the coach, with gold fringe 
round it. 

The fourth is a coach with ſeven glaſſes, 
covered within and without with crimſon vel- 
vet, enriched with cartiſanes and fringes of 
gold. The ſculpture of the body without was 
gilt at bottom, aud richly painted in all the 
pannels wich the autibutes of peace, ſet off 
with three rows of gilt nails ; and, on the 
roof, was eight apples of braſs giit oſ a cherry 
colour. The braces, &c. were of Rutſiia lea» 
ther, pinked and embroidered ; and all thy 
braces of the fin-{ model. and gilt of a cherry 


colour, {he co:chma:i;.'s box was like the 


furniture within, With rich gold fringes. 

The coachinen aud poſtilions of All the 
coaches were clad in his exc?llec.cy's Lvery, 
like thoſe already mentioned. BE, 

All the horſes for the coaches and ſaddles, 
kad their manes ado: ned with rich knots and 
rit bons mixed with tuits of gold and bilver, 


The earl of Stair being come from la Ra- 
quette, wheee he was received by the marſhal 
d' Eſtrees and the chevalier de Sainctot, to the 
hotel for the entertainment of ambaſſadors ex- 
traordinary, he was complimented, in the 
| | king's 
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king's name, by the marqujs de Geſores, firſt 
gentleman of the bedchamber ; on the part of 
the ducheſs "of Berry, by the chevalier de 
Hautefort, her malter of the horſe; on the 
art of madame, by the marquis de Simiane, 
ber maſter of the horſe ; on the part of the 
duke of Orleans, by the marquis de Simiane, 
firſt gentleman of his bedchamber; and, on 
the part of the ducheſs of Orleans, by the mar- 
quis de St. Pierre, her maſter of the horſe. 
ble was lodged in that hotel, and entertained, 
the three Rowing days by the king's of- 
ficers, 42 | 
On the ſeventh, the prince de Lambeſc, 
and the chevalier de Sainctot, introductor of 
ambaſſadors, went in the king's coach to the 
hotel of ambaſſadors extraordmary, to receive 
the earl of Stair, and conducted him to his fir 
public audience of his majeſty ; on which oc- 
caſion his excellency made the following ſpeeck 
to the king: 


SIR, 

THE. king of Great-Britain, my maſter, 
ſent me, his ambaſſador. extraordinary to your 
majeſty, to congratulate you on your accefſion 
to the crown ; and to affure you, That there 
is nothing he more ardently deſires, than to 
maintain and improve that perfect friendſhip 
which is fo. happily eſtabliſhed with your ma- 
jeſty; and to confirm and increaſe the union 

R = M8 and 
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and mutual confidence between the two nations 
which is ſo beneficial to each. As long as 
theſe nations are united, no foreign force can 
endanger the conſtitution of either ſtate; and 
their union may naturally be of long duration. 
They have nothing to claim one © the other, 
no pretenſions to be decided between them. 
Nature bath bounded Great - Britain by the 

ſea; ſhe ſeeks nothing that belongs to her 
neighbour ; ſhe naturally finds her advantage 
in the public quiet and tranquility ; her in- 
intereſt, as well as the inclination and wiſdom 
of her king, diſpoſe her to defire the peace 
and happineſs of her neighbours, and to con- 
Wihete de ,. damen 
Four majeſty is poſſeſſed of the fineſt and 
moſt powerful kingdom of Europe: it wants 
nothing but quier and tranquility to render it 
the moſt happy and the moſt flouriſhing. ' 

__ Theſe two potent nations, ſo happily fitu- 
Ated, united by intereſt ſo natural, and by trea- 


ties fo wiſely concerted, wiltnot only be happy 
in the conſtitutions of each ſtate, as long as 


their union laſt, but will communicate the 
happinefs they enjoy to their neighbours, and 
30 all Europe PR} th 3» 

The treaty lately made ſets out fo clearly 
the. bounds between the chief powers; 0 
carefully provides againſt all occaſions for war, 
that human prudence can foreſee in the courſe 
of time; and ſettles a guaranty of ſuch a na- 
ture, and of ſuch force, ſor the public tran- 
4 ng quility, 
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quility, that we have ſtrong reaſon to flatter 
ourſelyes, no power will attempt to diſturb it; 
and your majeſty will have the ſatis faction and 
the glory to fee; in the beginning of your 
auſpicious. reign, France and all Europe re- 
eſtabliſhed; which have been ſo. cruelly. torn 
in pieces by ſuch very long and deſtructive 
Wars. 9 7 70 f 7 1 
That in which your majeſty is at preſent en- 
gaged jointly with your allies, will be of ſhort 
continuance: it is impoſſible that the ungo- 
verned paſſion, and blind ambition, of parti- 
cular perſons, ſhould long withſtand the forces 
of the greateſt powers in Europe, united for 
eſlabliſhing the public tranquility on eg 
and ſolid foundations. The public peace and- 
welfare will ſoon ſucceed to theſe tranſient 
alarms. | P69. 41% 
The king, my maſter, wiſhes your majeſty 
may enjoy, in a Jong courſe of years, you and 
your deſcendants, uninterrupted fruits of that 
welfare; and that the two nations, as well as 
the kings; may erer be united, as well during 
his reign as thoſe of his poſtertty. | 
As 1 have had the happinefs to ſee thoſe en- 
2:gements formed, which unite the king my 
maſter with your majeſty, I ſhall think myſelf 
very fortunate, if by my endeavours, 1 may 
any way contribute to the keeping up of this 
happy «non, aud to the rendering it more per- 
tect between the two nations; Ou 
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The anſwer returned by his. majeſly was to, 
this effect: That he was extremely pleaſed 
with the good intelligence between . himſelf, 
and the king of Great Britain; that he was 
{atisfied it was very beneficial to the two na- 
tions; that his excellency might aſſure the- 
King, that, on his part, he would do all that 
was in his power for continuing and improving 
the friendſhip and good correſpondence with 
the king, and between the nations; and that 
the choice which the king had made of his ex- 
ecllency was very agreeable to him. ET 
From this —— appearance made by the 
earl of Stair, one may judge of the. greatneſs 
of his ſoul, and of the honour he did to the 
Britiſh nation during his miniſtry. He inſiſted 
upon an explicit anſwer to his memorials re- 
lating to the intended port of Mardyke, be- 
fore * aſſumed any character, with that firm- 
neſs and dignity which ever diſtinguiſhed him 
m battles, courts, and ſenates, in favour and 
diſgrace. Fy g 21 
die io far ſerved his country, as three times 
to defeat the Pretender's projects; and, ex- 
tending his generoſity to the whole of Europe, 
he projected the Quadruple alliance, which 
was the means of pacifying the troubles, both 
in the north and the ſouth. | 
When the emperor and the king of Spain 
were at war, he formed the plan of a treaty 
between his royal maſter and, the Moſt Chriſtian 
king ; by which the contending powers were 
brought to an accommodation, He carned 
| on 
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on that noble conteſt with the princes of the 
blood, on the ceremonial to be obſerved to 
ambaſſadors of the firſt order, and brought it 
to that iſſue which has continued the rule 
ever fince. His vigilance and citcumſpection 
could not be deceived, and his preſence of 
mind, ſpirit, and reſolution, ſuch as could-not 
be daunted, overawed, or diſcompoſed. His 
addreG- and deportment were the admiration 
of the court, which had, till then, the vanity 
to think, thoſe delicate flowers were only to 
be found in their own foil. His abilines had 
fach an aſcendant over the regent, that, being 

once publicly aſked, what part his royal high- 
neſs would take in the troubles of the north? 
he anſwered, What the Britiſh ambaſſadof 
pleaſes, b | l 
So many grand occaſions and honourable 
appearances proved the means of incumbering 
his perſonal eſtate, which, with the debts he 
had contracted in gaming, was the cauſe.of 
his being recalled. Upon his return, the king 
declared himſelf fo well pleaſed with his con- 
duct, that he would have created him a duke. 
if he had not been prevented by law. The 
true ſenſe which the king had of his fidelity, 
was the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious eulogium 
of his virtue: the people ecchoed back the 
praiſes of their king, while the whole of his 
dominions reſounded with applauſe for his con- 
duct; ſeveral prints were publiſhed, and every 
one took a pride to have his picture by them. 
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He contiaued all that king's reign. as one of 
his privy council; was preſent at the moſt ſo- 
lemn tranſactions; and, on his late majeſty's 
aſcendiug the throne, he was received into 
the ſame confidence... Ant tant 
In April, 1730, he was made lord admiral 
of Scotland, which; with his other poſts, he 
held till April 1933, when he fell into diſ- 
grace at court, upon the following oecaſion: 
In the winter of the year 17 32, there was 
brought into parliament a ſcheme for changing 
the duties on tobacco and wine, and bringing 
them under the laws of Exciſe, for preventing 
of frauds in the revenue, which ſome people 
at the helm loudly: complained of. This af. 
Fair was diſliked by the trading part of the 
nation, who made ſo great a noiſe, that in Ja- 
nuary the tobacconiſts of London, at a general 
meeting, agreed to act in concert with the 
committee appointed by the citizens; mer- 
chants, and traders of London, and, by all 
juſt and lawful means, to oppoſe any new ex- 
ciſe, or extention of the exciſe laws, under 
any pretence whatſoever : ſeveral / corporations 
earneſtly recommended the ſame thing to their 
repreſentatives ; and, in: February, the city 
of London laid their grievances before their 
four repreſentatives. Notwithſlanding which, 
the ſcheme Was propoſed, + and the motion, 
with: regard to tobacco, was made, on the 
4ourteenth of March, in a grand committee; 
and, after a warm debate, the queſtion was 
carried, two hundred and fixty-iix againſt two 
hundred 
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hundred and: fve; and afterwards; March 
ſixteen, in the houſe, by two hundred and 
forty«nine againſt 'one. hundred and eighty- 
nine, and a bill was ordered to be brought in 
accordingly; which being done upon the 
fourth of April, and read for the firſt time, 
the ſheriffs, with ſeveral of the aldermen, com- 
mon- council- men,” eminent merchants and 

_ traders: of the city," went in their «coaches to 
Weltminſter-hall,: petitioning to be heard by 
their council ia the bill, which was ap» 
pointed to be read a ſecond time on the tenth 
of April; but their petition, upon a queſtion, 
was rejected, two hundred and fourteen agaiaſt 
one hundred and ninety- ſeven. Other pe- 
titions were alſo brought in, when fir Robert 
Walpole moved, that the bill might not be 
read till the twelfth of June ; which being 
agreed to, the ſcheme dropped on 1 
* rejoicings were made 

Among the number of thoſe Who o polodiie 
was the earl of Stair, not, indeed, from any 
diſlike he had to the then prime miniſter, but 
from à proſpect of the diſmal conſequences 
that might ariſe, from a people for whoſe laws 
and liberties more "martyrs have ſuffered, 
than for thoſe of any other nation; and it be- 
ing demanded; by the late queen, Wby he 
did ſo/; his anſwer was, “ That-he wifhed her 
royal family: better than to agree to ſuch a 
project.“ A little time after be reſigned all 
his places into his majeſty's hands; as did the 

lord Cobham, the duke of Bolton, 3 
dit 0 


f in the room, and that he thought the 
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of Cheſterfield, che carl of Butlington, and 
many others. s. FR 

In the next Klos, witch was the laſt of 
that parliament, he voted with all the candour 
and integrity that became ſo great a man, not 
regarding the ſmiles or-frowns of a court; and 
when a motion was made in the houſe of 
lords to petition his majeſty to inform them of 
the perſons that had adviſed him to remove ſo 
many eminent and truly brave men, he be- 
haved with a moderation that 2 the 
greatneſs of his ſoul. 


In June, 17 34, he appeared at the eine 3 


and, as the party who'had ſided with fir Ro- 


bert Walpole in promoting the exciſe- ſcheme, 
had been at great pains to carry the elections 
of Scotland, he was the firſt to enter a proteſt 


againſt the method of their procedure, viz. 
that the military, who by act of parliament 


ought to be removed ſome miles from the 
place of election, were, nevertheleſs, under 
arms, at no further diſtance than half a mile; 
the dukes of Hamilton, Queenſberry, Mon- 
troſe, and Roxburgh, the marquis of Twe- 
dale, and ſeveral other lords, who mentioned 
the very peers who were afterwards choſen, 
as thoſe contained in the liſt named by the 
miniſter and ſent:down by his agent, proteſted 
likewiſe. And the matter might have been 
carried a greater length, had not the late duke 
of Argyle, 2 — heat of their debate, 
told the meeting, that he ſaw many ſtrange 


ſame 
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ſame ſhauld be cleared; on which ſeveral 
ladies, who had come in, withdrew, and were 
followed by the lords in the oppoſite intereſt: 
ſo that the court party, as it was called, en- 
tirely prevailed; and the petition given into 
parhamept, complaining of the election, was: 
afterwards refuſed. "I n & * 

From this time he applied himſelf to agri- 
culture, which he underſtood to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he might be called the Virgil of che 
age; he employed about two hundred work- 
men every day, and was as much admired for 
his huſbandry at home, as he had been for 
his politeneſs at the court of Verſailles. 

During his retirement from court, be was 
viſited by the nobility from all quarters; he 
correſponded with ſeveral generals abroad, 
and with ſome of thoſe noblemen in England 
who had reſigned at the ſame time wich him- 
ſelf, He was moſt facetious in converſation, 
and entertained: his company with ſuch dif- 
courſes as ſerved; to inſtruc as well as to 
amuſe, When ſpeaking of the king of Po- 
land, he attradted the admiration of all who 
heard him; and he has frequently declared, 
that he preferred hunting the ſtag at Warlaw, 
to the gallantries and amuſements of the court 
of Verſailles, | Bis generoſity, here, was like 
the greatneſs of his ſoul, for never man be- 
ſtowed his favours with a better grace, One 
day a phyſician had come to his houſe, and 
his lordſhip judging, that, if he offered him 
money, it might be refuſed, contrived a way 
Lc 


f 
| 
| 


man told him, that his Tordſhip*s commands 


once proved an ornament to the Britiſh nation. 
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to make him à preſent: he went to his pur - 
Tour, and wrote à line, which he gave to the 
dottor to deliver, at the fame time apolo- 
gizing for uſing the freedom with him, in the 
Politeſt and moſt amiable manner; the gentle - 


were only an honour to him, and with pleas 
fare they ſhould be obeyed. Upon his comin 

to Edinburgh, he inſtantly repaired” to he 
perſon for whom the letter was directed, and 
delivered it to him; when, to his ſurpriſe, he 
was ſhewn the contents of it, Which were as 
follow | DO 33 4H BED A N AIs 


" * 
- 
. 


PA the bearer thirty puineas, which T8 
but a ſmall compliment for his care of me; 
and place the fame to the account of, fir, 
= Tour very humble ſervant, 
3 " i = q. * STAIR. 
It would be almoſt impoſſible to repreſent 
the whole of his amiable and generous actions. 
He was always a friend to the diſtreſſed; and, 
when ſtripped of all his employments, ſap- 
ported the dignity of a nobleman who had 


SS; 


But while he was encouraging huſbandry,” and 
doing good to mankind, he was not unmind- 
ful of religion; for he went to church every 
Sunday, And here it may be obſerved, that, 
in France, his chapel was an * 
2 8 
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Proteſlants, for when any of them were taken 
up for. attending at it he was at the expence of 
a memorial to the regent, who directly gave 
them leave to act as they pleaſed. Thus he 
continued till the year 1741, when a change 
happened at court, to which he was called. on 
the following occaſion 8 

The Britiſh merchants had long complained, 
that letters of marque bad been iffued out 
from the Spaniſh admiralty againſt the Britiſh 
ſkips, under pretence of ſearching for contta- 


band. goods and paſſports ; numerous repre- 


ſentations were made upon this at Madrid, 

veral conferences were held upon the ſubject ; 
and at Jaſt a convention was ſigned, on the 
fourth of January 27 39, in which Spain agreed 
to pay ninety»five thouſand pounds, to com- 
penſate the loſſes of Great Britain. This af - 
fair might have been amicably terminated, 
had not the caal of diſſention been blown 
from, another quarter. Spain muſtered up a 
claim of fixty-eight thouſand pounds upon the 
Aftican company concerned in the negroes, 
and refuſed. to pay the ninety- ive thouſand 
pounds, till the fixty- eight hooks pounds 
were deduced; nay, io bio |; 

their demands, that Thomas Geraldino de- 
clared, his maſler would as foon part with his 
eyes, as with his right of viſuing ſhips/in the 
American ſeas. But perhaps things had not 
ſo. ſoon been carried to an extremity, if. the 
Spaniſh... ambaſſador. bad not iaformed his 
court of the diviſions an parliament, and * 
| 7 
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by ſome well-placed ſums, it was eaſy to get's 
majority which might obtain ſuch ſums as they 
pleaſed, This, with the biſhop af Rennes s 
declaration at Madrid, of the people bring 
ripe for a revolution, inflamed: the i 
the more, which , made them ſeize the Britin 
ſhips wherever they could find them. On the 
twenty- third of October, 1739, war was de- 
clared againſt Spain; ho followed, in ber 
turn, on the eighth of November. 
Admiral Vernon, who had been ſent to the 
Weſt Indies for protecting our trade, had taken 
Porto Bello on the tweuty=tecond of Novem- 
ber, and received thirty thouſand piaſters as a 
ranſom for not pillagipg the town, On the 
firſt of April he ſailed to Carthagena, whoſe 
outworks he took, and then ſailed victorious 
up to the harbour of the town, and devarked 
the land forces, under cover of the dannon 
from the ſhips; but a violent rain falling, 
which is mortal to our ſoldiers in thoſe 


.and the ladders being 100 ſhort, through an 


error in the mathematician Who computed the 
height of che wall of fort St. Lazara, they 
were obliged to retire,- after trying what 
bravery itſelf would da. Hence Spain roſe in 
her demands; and, being ſecretly. aſſiſted by 
the French, ſhe was the, more active in pro- 
ſecuting her mighty projects. 920 
About a year after the beginning of the war 
with Spain, an event happened, which, for 
eight years together, occaſioned the moſt me- 
lancholy ſcenes: the emperor . V 4 

- . 12 7 
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died; the ninth of October 1740 ; which day 
his eldeſt daughtet, now empreſs, was pro- 
claimed queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
archducheſs of Auſtria; ber migiſters at the 
ſeveral eburts of Europe notified her acceſſion, 
and ſupported the legality of What was done 
from her claim; in conſequence of the will of 
Ferdinand 1. and of the deed of Charles VI. 
himſelf, dated the twentieth of June 17223; 
wherein, with the unanimous voice of à ge- 
neral diet of the ſtates of Hungary, then met 
at Preſburg, an act was paſſed for ſetiling thei 
ſucceſſion of that crown on the female line of 
the houſe of Auſtria, with their deſcendants, - 
in failure of male iſſue, according to the right 
cs primogeniture. The queen's title was ac 
know ledged by ſeveral princes; but the elec- 
tor of Bavaria refuſed, àud put in for it him 
ſelf, founding his pretenſions to the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion upon the fame will of Ferdinand I. 
aud deſcent from Charles V. as alſo, that he 
was married to the emperor Joſeph's daughter. 
The troops of his electorate marched, in Sep- 
tember 1741, in ſupport of his claim, and 
were followed by thirty thouſand French 
forces, under ptetence of ſecuring the elect- 
ing an emperor according to the treaty of 
Weſtphalia; of which their king was the gua- 
rantee. r fenen 

On the other hand, his Britannick majeſty 
ſupported the Pragmatick Sanction, 2 2 
poſed the fixing af an emperor by the infſu- 
ence of the court af Veslalllesz . „ 

A: er 
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Hungarian majeſty was attacked by the king 
of Pais, who marched his al; on 2. 
fourteenth of December, to protect Sileſia 
from inſults, and, at the ſame tune, deprived 
of aſſiſtance from the Ruſſians, between whom 
and the Swedes a war had been juſt kindled ; 
yet, under all theſe diſadvantages, was the a(- 
ſiſted by the Britiſh nation. 
. During. the winter of the year 1741, the 
armies were active abroad; Lintz, and a few 
other places were taken by the Auſtrians, Who 
gained ſome advantages in the field, and ex- 
tended into Bavaria itſelf. At home, the par- 
liament was taken up with examining into 
the merits of elections; many of which being 
carried againſt fir Robert Walpole, he re- 
9 7 his places into his majeſty's hands; on 
Which a tetal change enſued in the miniſtry. 
A reſolution was taken for ſupporting the 
queen of Hungary, and reſtoring the balance 
of power, which muſt have been entirely de- 
ſtroyed, if the treaty. of dividing the domi - 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria had ſacceeded, 
according to the propoſal of France, | In con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, three hundred 
| thouſand pounds were given ber; a conſider - 
able body of -Britiſh troops were ſent to Flan« 
ders, the command of which, as alſo: of the 
Hanoverians and Heſſians, was given to the 
earl of Stair; who now) began, like the ſun, 
after ſetting for a long night, to riſe with the 
brighter luſtre, In March 1742, he was made 
field-marſhal of his majeſty's forces, and am- 
: | baſſador- 
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baſſador- extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the States-gerefal, © NN 
This ſudden rife procureil him the love of 
every true Briton; and the king, on ſeeing 
him, received him with a tenderneſs and affec- 
tion Which convinced all preſent, that his ma- 
jeſty was inclined to remember che maxim of 
the wiſeſt of Kiugs: viz. Not to forget his fa- 
ther's friend. : | 
Aſter this he was introduced to the prince of 
Wales, who behaved with that endearing 
ſweetneſs, which proclaimed him the life, the 
hopes, and the ornament of the Britiſh na- 
tion, Ain 25 e 

The whole court admired him; his old 
friends repaired to him, and thoſe he received 
with peculiar marks of 883 and com- 
plaiſance. In a word, his former diſgrace 
made him ſhine the brighter ; the poets of the 
time vied in ſinging his eulogium; and_Bri- 
tain reſounded with his praiſe, while Europe 
ſtood amazed, expecting ſome extraordinary 
event, upon the roſtoration of a degraded fa- 
vourite, the fame of whoſe tranſaQtions had 
formerly ecchoed thre? their territories. _ 

He directly applied himſelf to the manage- 

ment of the important buſineſs committed to 
him; and, knowing that he had to deal with 
the ambaſſadors of Spain, France, and the new 
emperor, he aſſiduouſly ſtudied their memorials, 
and made anſwer to them before he ſet out fot 
Holland, where, on the tenth of April, five 
days after kis arrival, being conducted to a 
c A Rs public 
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public audience of their high mightineſſes, he 
wade to them a very ſpirited harangue, which 
had the defired effect. : | 
This memorial was followed by another, of 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, in which the preſ- 
ing inſtances of the queen of Hungary, for 
aſſiſtance from his Britannic majeſty, againſt a 
powerful French army, were laid down, and 
| the pitiful artiſices of, the French detected. 
| To mention every tranſaction of this unequalled, 
0 ſtateſman, would ſwell this article beyond the 
I's extent of ſo ſmall a volume; ſuffice it then to 
I ſay, that the earl of Stair at length brought 
fil about a general pacification, with the afore-" 
0 mentioned nations, and ſeemingly to the ſa- 
Ji tisfaction of all the parties concerned; but 
| If not, All after the famous battle of Dettingen, 
here he, for the laſt time, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ell, in concert with king George II. as a ge- 
neral of undaunted bravery and intrepiduy, 
added to, che molt conſummate wiſdom ;_ to 
whoſe generalihip aud accompliſhments in the 
art militacy, the Engliſh nation owes the glory 
of that day. Soon alter this action he pe- 
titioned to, refign,. which, being granted him, 
he again returned to the pleaſures of a country, 
life; ut, ever ready to ſerve his king and 
country ; upon ihe breaking out of the late re - 
bellioa he repaired to court, and offered his 
ſervice, to. ſuppreſs it, which was gladly ac- 
cepted,. and he. accompanied the duke of 
Cumberland, to Edinburgh, driving the pre- 
tender and his rabble army before them. Af- 


4cr 
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ter the ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection, he con- 
tinued at court till the winter of year 1746; 
when he repaired to Scotland, finding himſelf 
in a languiſhing condition, and unfit for buſi- 
neſs. By the help of his phyſicians he was 
preſerved till about ten at night of the ſeventh 
of May, 1747, when he breathed out a life 
ſpent in as eminent ſervices for his country, 
as ever was that of a ſubject. | 
Thus died field-marſhal John earl of Stair, 
who was a nobleman of the rareſt abilities, 
equally fitted for the camp or the court ; and 
how hard 1s it to fay in which he excelled ? 
A man of the ſtricteſt honour and veracity; 
oreat without pride, beautiful without vanity; 
juſt without ngour, wife without arrogance, 
bountiful without oftentation ; ſupporting the 
higheſt of dignity with a decency, humanity, 
and moderation, only to be found among the 
great, being poſſeſſed of every talent that 
could make a man great in himſelf, ſerviceable 
to his king, or an ornament to ts country. 
The 1 of Stair was a man about fix feet 
high, exceeding ſtrait and genteel in his body, 
which inclined to an agreeable.flenderneſs; he 
was, perhaps, one of the handſomeſt men of 
his time, and remarkable, among the nobility, 
for his graceful mien and majeſtic appearance; 
his complexion was fair, but rather comely 
than delicate; his forehead was large and 
graceful, his ncſe was ſtrait, and exquiſitely 
proportioned to his face; his eyes were exactly 
titted to his features, being of a blue colour, 
Vor. XII. F and 
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and full of ſweetneſs; his cheeks and chin 
every way delightful, while the other parts of 
his body were ſo fitly united, that one could 
not but admire and love him the moment be 
appeared; for his amiable countenance, in 
which there was imprinted a natural ſmile; 
could not fail to inſpire the ſpectators with a 
warmth of affection not to be accounted; for ; 
theſe endowments of body were but indica; 
tions of the beauties of the nobler part, and 
which, as he poſſeſſed them both in their 
higheſt perfection, it is imagined, that all 


true lovers of liberty will imitate the ſteps of 
him, who was the darling of his country, 
and whom human nature may ever boaſt of, 
for having produced fo great a ſon. 


THE 
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Tua LIFE OF 5 
| | 11 
HENRY FIEL DNG. 
ENRY FIELDING was bora at 
Sharpham-park, in Somerſetſhire, near 
Glaſtonbury, on the twenty-ſecond of, April, 
429 9 „ Air n. bist 
lis father, Edmund Fielding, ſerved in the 
wars under the duke of Marlborough, aug 
arrived to the rank of lieutenant- general, at 
the latter end 6f George I. or the beginning 
of George II. His mother wus the daughter 
of judge Gold, the grandfather of the preſent 
Sir Henry Gold, one of the barons of the Exe 
chequer. | | | 
By cheſe his parents he had four-fiſters, Ca- 
thanne, Urſula, Sarah, and Beatrice; and one 
brother, Edmund, who was an officer in the 
marine ſervice. Sarah Fielding, his third 
filter, is well known to the literary world by 
many elegant performances. 1 | 
Our author's mother having paid her debt 
to nature, lieutenaut- general Fielding married 
a ſecond time, and the iſſue of that marriage 
was ſix ſons, George, James, Charles, John, 
William, and Baſil ; all dead except John, 
who is at preſent in the commiſſion of the 
F 2 Peace 
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peace for Middleſex, Surry, Eſſex, and the li- 
berties of Weſtminſter. 7 

Henry Fielding received the firſt rudiments 
of his education at home, under the care of 
the reverend Mr. Oliver, of whom he has 
given a very humorous and ſtriking portrait in 
Joſeph Andrews, under the name of parſon 
{ Trulliber. [Bo 1ST; * 

From Mr. Oliver's care he was removed to 
Eton ſchool, where he became acquainted with 
lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pits, Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, the late Mr. Winnington, 
&c, When he left this great ſeminary, he was 
ſaid to be uncommonly verſed in the Greek 


—— 1 5 
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= tained a ftrong admiratien. 
% From Eton he was ſent to Leyden, and 


and Latin claſſics; for both which he ever re- 


there he ſtudied the civilians fer about two 


= years; but remittances failing, at the age of 
j Twenty, or thereabont, he returned from Ley- 
I den to London; where, though under age, 15 
N found himſelf his own maſter; from Which 
ſource flowed all the inconveniencies that at- 
i; tended him throughout the remainder of his 
life, The brilliancy of his wit, the vivacity 
of his humour, and his high reliſh of ſocial 
, enjoyment, ſoon brought him into requeſt with 
the men of taſte and literature, and with the 
voluptuous of all ranks. His finances were not 
equal to the frequent draughts made upon him 
by the extravagance which naturally followed. 
Fe was allowed, indeed, two hundred ponnds 
E150: $6:x28 | a year 
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2 year by bis father; but, as he himſeif uſed 

to ſay, any body might pay it that would. 
The fact was, general Fielding haviag mar- 
ried again ſoon after the death of our author's 
mother, had ſo large an increaſe of ſamily, and 
that too ſo quick, that he could not ſpare any 
conſiderable diſburſements for the maintamance 
of his eldeſt ſon. Of this truth Henzy Field» 
ing was ſenſible; and he was therefore, in 
whatever difliculties he might be .znvolyed, 
never wanting in filial piety z which, his neay- 
eſt relations agree, was a ſhining part of his 
Character, 11 x; 46 ME at 
Diſappointments, indeed, were obſerved. to 
provoke. him into occaſional peeviſhnels, and 
ſeverity of animadverſion; but his, general 
temper was remarkably. gay, and, for the moſt 
art, overflowing into wit, marth and good» 
umour, + 1 ere 
As he diſdained all litileneſs of ſpirit, where 
ever he met with it in his dealings with th. 
world, his indignation was apt to riſe; we 
as he was of a, penetrating diſcernment, he 
could always develope ſelſiſuneſs, miſtruſt, pride, 
avarice, intereſted friendſhip, the ungenerous, 
and the unfeeling temper, however plauſibly 
diſguiſed ; and, as he could read them to the 
bottom, ſa he could likewiſe aſſault them with 
the keeneſt Rrokes of ſpirited and manly ſatire, 
Diſagreeable impreſſions never continued, lopg 
upon his mind; his imagination was fond of 
ſeizing every gay proſpect ; and, in his worlt 
3 \._ adverſiticy, 
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adverſities, filled him with fanguine hopes of 
a better ſituation, To obtain this, he flattered 


himfelf that he ſhould find his reſources in his 


wit and invention; and accordingly he com- 
menced a writer for the ſtage in the year 1727, 
being then about twenty years of age. 
Hs ®rſt dramatic piece ſoon after adventured 
intothe world, and was called Love in Several 
Maſques. It immediately ſucceeded the Pro- 
voked Huſband, a play, which, for the conti- 
nued ſpace of twenty-eight nights, received as 
great and as juſt applauſes as ever were be- 
flowed on the Engliih ſtage. Notwithſtanding 
theſe obſtacles, Fieldivg's play was, favourably 
received. 42» | | 
His ſecond: play, the Temple Bean, ap- 
peared-the year after, From the year 1727 to 
the end of 1736, almoſt all his plays and 
farces were written, not above two or threg 
having appeared fince that time; fo that he 
produced about eigingen, theatrical perſorm- 
ances, plays and farces included, beſotſe he 
was quite thirty years lc. f f 
Though in the plan of his pieces he is not 
always regular, yet he is often happy in bis 
diction and ſtile; and, in every groupe that 
be has exhibited, there are to be ſeen, particu» 
lar delineationg that will amply recompenſe the 
attention beſtowed upon them. The comedy 
of the Miſer, which he has moſtly taken from 


Moliere, has maintained its ground upon the 


ſtage ever ſince it was firſt performed; and has 
tlie value of a copy from a great painter by an 
eminent hand. | ic 
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If the comedy of Paſquin was reſtored to the 
ſtage, it would perhaps be a favourite enter- 
tainment with our audiences; It is ſaid, that 
the wit and humour of our modern Ariſto- 
phanes, Mr. Fielding, whoſe: quarry in ſome 
of his pieces, particularly the Hiſtorical Re- 
giſter, was higher game than in prudence” he 
ſhould have choſen, were principal inſtruments 
that occaſioned the law which ſabjected all new 
pieces to the inſpection of the licenſer. ; 
His farces were almoſt all of them very ſuc- 
eeſsſul; and many of them are ſtill acted every 
winter with approbation. They were generally 
the productian of two or three mornings. The 
Lottery, the Intriguing Chambermaid, and the 
Virgin Unmaſked, beſides the. real entertain- 
ment they afford, had, on their firſt appear- 
ance, this additional merit, that they ſerved tao 
make diſcovenies of that true comic. genius 
which was then dawning forth in that celebrate“ 
actreſs Mrs. Cli rte. 22% 
So early as when he was at Leyden, Mr. 
Fielding made ſome efforts towards a comedy” 
in the ſketch of Don Qzixote in 'Bngtand:” £ 
When he left that place, and ſettled in Lon- 
don, a variety of characters attracted his nos 
tice, and of courſe ſerved to ſttengthen his fa- 


voutiĩte inclination: the inconſiſteneies that lowt 


from vanity, from affectation, from hypocriſy , 
from pretended friendſhip, and, in ſhort, all 
the diffonant qualities which are often whine.” 
eally blended together by the follies of men, 

F 4 could · 
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his humour exceſſive.“ 
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could not fail to ſtrike a perſon;,who had ſo fine 


a ſenſe of ridicule; and, accordingly, we find 
that he never ſeems. ſo happy, as when he 15 
developing a character made up of motley and 
repugnant properties. | : 
To ſearch out and deſcribe objects of this 
kind, ſeems to have been the favourite bent of 
his mind ; and, from his happy deſcription of 


the manners, he may juſtly be pronounced an 


admirable comic genius in the largeſt accep- 
tation of the phraſe, imply:ng humcrous and 
pleaſant imitation of men and manners, whe- 
ther in the way of fabulous narration, or of 
dramatic compoſition. 

In the former ſpecies of writing lay the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Fielding: in dramatic imita- 


tion he muſt be allowed to fall ſhort of the 


great maſters in that art. What the ingenious 


Mr. Hurd obſerves of Ben. Johnſon, may be 


Joſtly applied to Fielding: | 


« His taſte for ridicule was firong, but in- 


delicate, which made him not over curious in 


the choice of his topics. His ſtyle in picturing 


bis characters, thongh maſterly, was without 


that elegance of hand, which is required to 
correct and allay the force of ſo bold a colour- 


ing. Thus the byaſs of his nature leaning him 


to Plautus, rather than Terence, for his mo- 
del, it 1s not to be wondered, that his wit 1s 
too frequently cauſtic, his raillery coarſe, and 


This 
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This want of refinement ſeems to have bees 
principally owing to the woundings Which 
every freſh diſappointment gave Fielding, be- 
fore he was yet well diſciplined in the ſchool 
of life; and, perhops too, the aſperity of bis 
muſe was not a little encouraged by the prac- 
tice of two great wits, who had fallen into the 
ſome vein before him; I mean Wycherley and 
Congreve, who were not fond of copy ing the 
amiable part of human life. 5 

In his ſtyle, Mr. Fielding derived an error 
from the ſame ſource; he ſometimes forgot 
that humour and ridicule were the two prigci- - 
pal ingredients of comedy; and, like Con- 
greve, he frequently aĩmed at decorations of 
wit, which do not appear to make any part of 
the ground, but ſeem rather to be embroidered 
upon it. + 1 

There is another circumſtance reſpecting the 
drama, in whach Fielding's judgment ſeems ta 
bave failed him: the ſtrength of his genius 
certainly lay in fabulous narration, and be did 
not ſufficiently conſider, that ſome incidents of 
a ſtory which, when related, may be worked 
up into a deal of pleaſantry and humour, are 
apt, when thrown into action, to excite ſenſa- 
tions incompatible with humour and ridicule. 

To theſe cauſes of his failure in the pro- 
vince of the drama, may be added that ſove- 
_ contempt he always entertained for. the 
underſtandings of the generality of mankind. 
It was in vain to tell him, that a particular 
ſcene was dangerous on account of its coarſe 

F 5 neſs, 
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neſs, or becauſe it retarded the general buſine ſo 


with feeble efforts of wit; he doubted the di- 
ſcernment of bis auditors, and ſo thought 
himſelf ſecured by their ſtopidity, if not by 
his-own humour and vivacity. A very remark- 
able inftance of this-diſpoſition appeared when 
the: comedy of the Wedding Day was pub into 
rehearſe}, | 

An actor, who wes principally concorvesd.i in 
the piece, and, though young, was then, by 
the advantage of happy requiſites, an early-fa- 
vourtte of the public, told MF. Fielding, he 
was apprehenſive, that the andience would 
make ſree with him in a particular paſſage; 
adding, that a repulſe might fo; furry his ſpi+ 
rils as to diſconcert him for the reſt of the 
night, and therefore begged that it might be 
omitted. No, d-----mn 'em,“ replied the 
bayd; 4.3f_the-ſeene is not a w oe, let 
mem find that oot. ? 

Accordingly the play was beouphe on with- ; 
out alteration; and, juſt as had been foreſeen, 
the diſapprebation of the houſe was pam 
at the paſſage beforeobjeRed to; and the pe 
former, alarmed and uneaſy at tho hiſſes he bad 
met with, retired into the Green- room, here 
the author was ſolacing bimſelf with a bottle 
of champaign. He had by this time drank 
pretty plencfotly;! -and tooking his eye at the 
actor, While ſtreams of tobacco trickled down 
ſrom the corner of his. moiſth, What's the 
matter) Garriek,“ ſays he, © what are they 
__ now? Pena. Why,” the ſcene that--I 

begged 
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begged you to retrench; I knew it 'wouldnot's: 
do; and they have ſo ſrightened me, that L 
mail not be able to collect myſelf again the 
whole night.“ „ OH! d mn em. repHes 
the anther; £66 they have found ir out, have 5 
they P? 

Fr we add to the Weegpint reimavicotannod' | 
ſervation of his own; namely, that he leſt off 
writing for the ſtage,” when he onght to have 
begun; and, together with this, conſider bis a 
extreme hurry and difpatch, we ſnall be able 
folly to accoritt for his not bearing a more di 
ſtinguiqred place in the rank of ne 
writers. 

It is apparent, wür in the frame, "me con- 
ſtitution of his genius there was no defect, but 
ſome faculty or other was ſuffered to he dor- 
mant, and the reſt, of courſe, were exerted#* 
with lefs efficacy: ' at one time we ſee his 
wit ſuperſeding ak his other talents; at und- 
ther Mis" invention rums riot, and muftiplies 
incidents and characters in a' manzer repug⸗ 
nant to all the received laws of the drama: 
Generally his judgment was very little cn 
ſalted ; and, indeed, how could it be other-“ 
wife! When he had contratcted to bring on 
a' play, or a farce, he would go home rather 
late from a tayern} and wbuld, the next“ 
morning, deſiver a ſceve to the players write 
ten upon the papers which wrapped up che to 
baceo in which he ſo much delighted. 

Though it was the lot of Henry Fielding to 
write always with a _ to profit, he derſv e 

6 put. 
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but ſmall aids towards his ſubſiſtence from the 
treaſurer of the play-houſe. One of his farces 
he has printed as it was damned at the theatre 
royal in Drury-lane; and that he might be 
mote generous to his enemies than they were 
willing to be to him, he informs them, in the 
general preface to his Miſcellanies, that, for 
the Wedding Day, though acted fix nights, 
his profits from the houſe did not exceed fifty 
pounds. 5 
A fate not much better attended him in his 
earlier productions: but the ſeverity of the 
public, and the malice of his enemies, met. 
with a noble alleviation from the patronage of 
the late duke of Richmond, John duke of 
Argyll, {the late duke of Roxborough, and 
many perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and cha- 
racter; among whom may be numbered the 
| preſent lord Lyttleton, whoſe friendſhip to 
our author, ſoftened the rigour of his misfor- 
tunes while he lived, and exerted itſelf towards 
his memory when he was no more, by taking 

ins to clear up imputations of a particular 
Find. which had been thrown out againſt his 
character. | 

Mr. Fielding had not been long a writer for 
the ſtage, when he married miſs Craddock, à 
beauty from Saliſbury. About that time his 
mother dying, a moderate eſtate, at Stower, 
in Dorſetſhire, devolved to him. To that 
place he retired with his wife, on whom he 
doated, with a reſolution to bid adieu to all 
the follies and intemperances of a W 
| ut 
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But, unfortunately, a kind of family pride 
here gained an aſcendant over him, and he 
began immediately to vie in ſplendor with the 
neighbouring country ſquires, With an eſtate 
not much above two hundred pounds a- year, 
and his-wife's fortune; which did not exceed 
fifteen hundred pounds, he encumbered him - 
ſelf with a large retinue of ſervants, all clad 
in coſtly yellow liveries. For their maſter's 
honour, theſe people could not deſcend fo. 
low, as to be careful in their apparel, but in 
a month. or two were unkt to be ſeen ; the 
ſquire's dignity required that they ſhould be 
new equipped; end his chief pleaſure con- 
ſiſted in ſociety and convivial mirth, hoſpi- 
tality threw open his doors, and in leſs than 
three years, entertainments, hounds, and 
horſes, entirely devoured a little patrimony, 
which, had it been managed with economy, 
might have ſecured to him a ftate of inde- 
pendence for the reſt of his life. Senfible of 
the diſagreeable ſituation he had now reduced 
himſelf to, he immediately determined to ex- 
ert his beſt endeavours to recover, what he 
had wantonly thrown away, a decent compe- 
tence; and being then above thirty years of 
age, he betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the law. 
The friendſhips he met with from ſome, who 
have fince riſen to be the firſt ornaments of the 
law, will ever do honour to his memory. His 
application, while he was a' ſtudent in the 
Temple, was remarkably intenſe : he has 
been frequently known, by his intimates,” to 
| x x retire 
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retire late at night from a tavern to his cham- 
bers, and there read, and make extracts ſrom 
the moſt abſtruſe authors, for ſeveral hours 
be fore he wont to bed. After the euſtomary 
time of probation at the Temple, he was 
called to the bar, He attended witk aſſid uiey, 
both in term-time and on the Weſtern cireuit, 
as long as his health permitted; but the got 
foon rendered it impofſible ſor him to be as 
conſtant at the bar; as the laboriouſneſs of bis- 
profeſſion required: he could only now follow 
the law by ſnatehes, at ſuch intervals as were 
free from indiſpoſitions which could not but 
be a diſpiriting circumſtance, as he faw him ſelf 
at once diſabled from ever riſing to the emi- 
nener he aſpired to. However, under the ſe- 
verities of pain and want, ho ſtill purſued bis- 
reſearches with an eagerneſs of curioſſty pecu- 
liar to him; and, though it is wittily re- 
marked by Wycherly, that Apollo and Lyttle- 
ton ſeldom meet in the ſame brain, yet Mr. 
Fielding is allowed to have acquired a reſpecł. 
able ſhare of juriſptudenee, and in ſome per- 
ticular branches he is ſaid to have riſen to a 
great degree of eminence, more eſpecially in- 
crown law, as may be judged from his leaving 
two volumes in folio on that ſabject. This 
work remains ſtill unpubliſned, in the hands 
of his brother, fir John Fieldins 5 and! it is 
deemed perfect in ſome parts. It will ſerve 
to give us an idea of the great force and vi- 
gour of bis mind, if we conſider him- purſu- 
ing fo arduous a ſtud y under the exigencies of 
5 family 
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family diſtreſs, with a wife and children, 
whom, he. tenderly loved, looking up to him 
for ſubſiſtence, with a body lacerated byithe- 
acuteſt pains, and with a mind diſtracted wich 
2 thouſand avocations, and obliged, for im- 
mediate ſupply, to produce, al moſt extempore, 
2 play, à farce, a pamphlet, or a news- 
paper. mw 

A large number of fugitive political: tracts, 
which had their value when the incidents were 
a dually paſſing on the great ſcene of buſineſs, 
came from his pen: the periodical paper, 
called the Champion, owed its chief ſupport. 
to his abilities; and though his eſſays in that 
collection cannot now he aſcertained, yet the 
reputation ariſing to him, at the time of pub- 
li cation, was not inconſider abe. 

In the progreſs of Henry Eielding's talents, 
there ſeem to have been three remarkable pe- 
riods; one, when his genius broke forth at 
once, with an effulgence ſuperior to all the 
rays of light it had before emitted, like the 
fan in his morning glory; tbe ſecond; hen 
it was diſplayed with collected force, and a 
fulneſs of perfection, like the ſun in mexidian 
majeſty; and the third, when the ſame genĩ uo, 
grown more cool and temperate, ſtill con- 
tinued to cheer and enliven, but ſmmewed at 
the ſame time that it was tending to its de- 
cling, like the ſun, abating from his ardory 
but ſtill gilding the weſtern hemiſphere. 

To theſe three epochas of our author's 
nius, there is an exact correſpondeney, in 


bis 


_ Joſeph 
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Joſeph Andrews, Tom Jones, and Amelia. 
It will not be improper here to mention, that 
the reverend Mr. Young, a learned and much 
eſteemed friend of Mr. Fielding's, fat for par- 
ſon Adams. Mr. Young was remarkable for 


his intimate acquaintance with the Greek au- 


thors, and had as paſſionate a veneration for 
ZEſchylus as parſon Adams; the overflowings 
of his benevolence were as ſtrong,” and his fits 
of reverie were as frequent, and occurred, 
too, upon the moſt intereſting occafions, Of 
this laſt obſervation a ſingular inſtance is given, 
by a gentleman who ſerved, during the laſt 
war, in Flanders, in the very ſame regiment 


to which Mr. Young was chaplain: on a fine 


ſummer's evening, he thought proper to in- 
dulge himſelf in his love of a ſolitary walk; 
and accordingly he ſallied forth from his tent: 
the beauties of the hemiſphere, and the land- 
Kip round him, preſſed warmly on his ima- 


2 his heart overflowed with benevo- 


nce to all God's creatures, and gratitude to 
the Supreme Diſpenſer of that emanation of 
glory which covered the face of things. It is 
very poſſible that a paſſage in his dearly. be- 
loved Æſchylus occurred to his memory on 
this occaſion, and ſeduced his thoughts into 
a profound meditation, Whatever was the 
object of his reflections, certain it is, that 


ſomething did powerfully ſeize his imagina- 


tion, ſo as to preclude all attention to things 
that lay immediately before him; and, in that 
deep fit of ablenee, Mr, Young proceeded on 
Sh” : his 
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journey, till he arrived, very quietly aud 
calmiy, in the enemy's camp, where he was, 
with difficulty, brought to a recollection of 
bimfelf, by the repetition of Qui va la,” 
from the ſoldiers upon duty. The officer who 
commanded, finding that he had ſtrayed thither 
in the unde6gning ſimplicity of his heart, 
and ſeeing an innate goodneſs in his priſoner, 
which commanded his reſpect, very politely 
gave him leave to purſue bis contemplations 
ome again. | 

Soon after the publication of Joſeph An- 
drews, Fielding's laſt comedy, the Wedding 
Day, was exhibited on the ſtage :, and, as we 
have already , obſerved, it was attended with 
an indifferent ſhare of ſucceſs. The law, 
from this time, had its hot and cold s with 
him The repeated ſhocks of illneſs diſabled 
him from being as aſſiduous an attendant at 
the bar, as his own inclination, and pati- 
ence of the moſt laborious application, would 

otherwiſe have made bim. Beſides the de- 
mands for expence, which his veletudſhayan - 
habit of body conſtantly made upon him, he 
had likewiſe a family to maintain; from boſi- 
neſs he derived little or no ſupplies; and his 
proſpects, therefore, grew every day more 
gloomy and. melancholy. To theſe diſcou- 
raging circumſtances, if we add the infirmity 
of his wife, whom he loved tenderly, and the 
agonies he felt on her account, the meaſures 
of his afiQioos will be well nigh full. To 
ſce her daily languiſting and wearing away 
x before 
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It will not be improper here to mention, that 


the reverend Mr. Young, a learned and much 
eſteemed friend of Mr. Fielding's, fat for par- 
ſon Adams, Mr. Young was remarkable for 
his intimate acquaintance with the Greek au- 
thors, and had as. paſſionate a veneration for 
Eſchylus as parſon Adams; the overflowings 
of his benevolence were as ſtrong,” and his 115 
of reverie were as frequent, and occurred, 
too, upon the moſt intereſting occaſions. Of 
this laſt obſervation a ſingular inſtance is given, 
by a gentleman who ſerved, during the laſt 
war, in Flanders, in the very ſame regiment 
to which Mr. Young was chaplain: on a fine 
ſummer's evening, he thought proper to in- 
dulge himſelf in his love of a ſolitary walk; 
and accordingly he ſallied forth from his tent: 
the beauties of the hemiſphere, and the land- 
ip round him, preſſed warmly on his ima- 
2 » his heart overflowed with benevo- 


ce to all God's creatures, and gratitude to 


the Supreme Diſpenſer of that emanation of 
glory: which covered the face of things. It is 
very poſſible that a paſſage in his dearly. be- 
loved Æſchylus occurred to his memory on 
this occaſion, and ſeduced his thoughts into 
a. profound meditation, Whatever was the 
object of his reflections, certain it is, that 
ſomething did powerfully ſeize his imagina- 
tion, fo as to preclude all attention to things 
that lay immediately before him ; and, in that 


deep fit of abſenee, Mr, Young proceeded 8 
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journey, till he arrived, very quietly aud 
calmiy, in the enemy's camp, where be was, 
with difficulty, brought to a recollection of 
bimſelf, by the repetition of Qui va la,“ 
from the ſoldiers upon duty, The officer who 
commanded, finding that he had ſtrayed thither 
in the undeſigning ſimplicity of his heart, 
and ſeeing an innate goodneſs in his priſoner, 
which commanded his reſpect, very politely 
gave him leave to purſue | contemplations 
ome again. 
- Soon after the publication of Joſeph An- 
drews, Fielding's laſt comedy, the Wedding 
Day, was exhibited on the ſtage :, and, as we 
have already , obſerved, it was attended with 
an indifferent ſhare of ſucceſs. The law, 
rom this time, had its hot and cold ffs with 
him” The repeated ſhocks of illneſs diſabled 
him from being as aſſiduous an attendant at 
the bar, as his own inclination, and pati- 
ence of the moſt laborious application, would 
otherwiſe have made bim. Beſides the de- 
mands for expence, which his veletud! arian | 
habit of body conſtantly made upon him, he 
had likewiſe a family to maintain; from boſi- 
neſs he derived little or no ſupplies; and his 
proſpects, therefore, grew every day more 
gloomy and melancholy. To theſe diſcou- 
raging circumſtances, if we add the infirmity 
of his wife, whom he loved tenderly, and the 
agonies he felt on her account, the meafares 
of his afliQioos will be well nigh full. To 
{ce her daily languiſting and wearing away 
| | before 
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before his eyes, was too much ſor'a man of 
his ſtrong ſenſations; the fortitude of mind, 


with which he met all the other calamities f 


life, deſerted him on this moſt trying occa- 
fion; and her death, whick happened about 
this time, brought on ſuch a vehemence. of 
grief, that his friends began to think him in 
danger of loſing his reaſon. | 


P 7 


hen the firſt emotions of his ſorrow were 
abated, he began again to ſtruggle with his 
fortune. Hg engaged in two periodical pa- 
ers ſucceſſively. The firſt of theſe was called 
he True Patriot, which was ſet on foot du- 
ring the late rebellion, and was conducive to 
the excitement of loyalty,” and a love for the 
conftitutions in the breaſt of his countrymen, 
T oP oy as Journal was ealculated to diſere- 
dit the fhattered remains of an unſacceſtful 
party; and, by a well-applied raillery and ri- 
icule to bring the ſentiments of the diſaffe ed 
into cuntempt. 4% 10 WB, q5 We Re ES 
Zy this time Fielding hadattained” the age 
of forty- three; and, being inceffantly purſot 
by reiterated attacks of the gout, he was 
wholly rendered incapable of purſuing the bu. 
ſineſs of a batriſtef any longer. He was 
obliged therefore to accept the office of ad acta 
ing magiſtrate in the commiſſion of the peace 
for Middleſex, with a yearly penſion out of the- 
public. ſervice money. ie 
Fhat he was not inattentive to the calls of 
his duty, is evident from the many tracts he 
publiſhed relating to ſeveral of the 3 
? au 
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and to the vices and mal - practices which thoſe 
laws were intended to reſtrain; particularly A 
Charge to the Grand- Jury, delivered at Weſt- 
minſter, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1749; 
the Enquiry into the Cauſes of the Increaſe of 
Nobberies; and A Propoſal for the Maintain- 
ance. of the Poor. | | 

Amidſt theſe ſevere exerciſes of his under. 
ſtanding, and all the laborious duties of his of- 
fice, his invention could not lie ſtill; but he 
found leiſure to amuſe. himſelf, and afterwards 
tne world, with The Hiſtory of Tom Jones. 
And now we are arrived at the ſecond grand 
epoch of Mr. Fieldipg's genius, when all his 
faculties were in perfect uniſon, and conſpired 
to produce a complete work, eminent in all 
the great eſſentials of compoſition; in fable, 
character, ſentiment, and elocution; and, as 
theſe could not be all united in ſo high an aſ- 
ſemblage, without a rich invention, à fine 
imagination, an enlightened judgment, and 2 
lively wit, we may fairly here decide his oha, 
rader, and pronounce him, the Englim Cer. 
van es. | | 

It may be added, that, in many. parts of 
Tom Jones, we find he poſſeſſed the ſofter 
piaces of r gets and of deſerip- 
tion; many ſituations and ſentimegts are 
touched with a delicate hand, and throughout 
the work he feems to feel as much delight in 
deſcribing the amiable part of human natures 
as in early days he had in exaggerating the 
firong and harſh features of turpitude and de- 
0 | formity. 
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ſormĩty. This circumſtance breathes an air ef 
philanthropy through his werk. om 
Thus have we traced our author in his pro- 
greſs to the time when the vigour of his mind 
was in its full growth of perfection; ſrom this 
period it ſunk, but by flow degrees, into à de- 
cline. Amelia, which ſucceeded Tom Jones, 
in about four years, has indeeed the marks of 
genius, but of a genius beginning to fall into 
its decay. Amelia is the Odyſſey, the moral, 
and pathetic work of Henry Fielding. 
While he was planning and executing this 
piece, it ſhould be remembered, that he was 
diſtracted by that multiplicity of avocations 
Which ſurround a public magiſtrate; and his 
conſtitution, now greatly impaired and enſee- 
bled, was labouring under the attacks of the 
out, which were of courſe ſeverer than ever“ 
lowever, the activity of his mind was not to 
be ſubdued : one literary purſuit was no ſooner 
over than freſh game aroſe. . A periodical pa- 
per, under the title of The Covent Garden 
0 by Sir Alexander Drawcanſiir, knight, 
and Cenſor-general of Great-Britain, was im- 
mediately ſet on foot. It was publiſhed twice 
in every week, viz. on Tueſday and Saturday, 
and conduced ſo much to the entertainment of 
the public, that it was felt with a general re- 
pret, that the author's health did not enable 
bim to perſiſt in the undertaking any lon- 
r,. ROT. 
a Soon after this work was dropped, by the 
advice of phyſicians Mc, Fielding ſet out for 


Liſbon, 
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Liſbon. © The laſt gleams of his wit and hu- 
mour ſparkled in the account he left behind 
him of his Voyage to that place. In this his 
laſt ſketch, he puts ns in mind of a perſon, un- 
der ſentence of death, jeſting on the ſcaffold ; 
for his ſtrength was now quite exhauſted; 
and, in about two months after his arrival at 
Liſbon, he yielded his laſt breath, in the 
year 1754, and in the forty- eighth year of his 
age. | | 
| 3 left behind him (for he married a ſe - 
cond time) a wife aud four children, three 
of which are ſtill living, and are now training 
up, in a handſome courſe of education, under 
the care of 'their uncle, with the aid of a very 
generous donation," given annually by Ralph 
Allen, eſq. for that purpoſe. An inſtance of 
humanity, which the reader did n want to 
learn of him, whoſe life is a conſtant effuſion 
of munificence; but for the fake of a writer, 
whoſe-works have afforded” fuch exquiſite en- 
tertainm ent, he will be glad to know, that the 
generous patron of the father, is now the ten- 
der guardian of his orphans. in 

hus was cloſed a courſe of diſappointment, 
diſtreſs, vexation, iuärmity, and ſtudy; for 
with each of theſe his life was variouſly chec- 
quered ; and, perhaps, in ſtronger proportions 
than has been the lot of many. | 
We have ſeen how Mr. Pielding very ſoon 
ſquandered away his ſmall patrimony, which, 
with ceconomy, might have procured him in- 
dependence; we have ſeen how far he ruined, 
| into 
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into the bargain, a conſlitution which, in iti 
original texture, ſeomed formed to laſt much 
longer. When indigence and illueſs were once 
let in upon him, he no longer remained maſtet 
of his own actions, and that once delicacy of 
conduct, which alone conſtitutes and preſerves 
a character, was obliged to give way. | 
When he was not under the immediate ur. 
rency of want, they who were intimate with 
(+03 are ready to aver, that he had a mind 
greatly ſuperior to any thing mean or little; 
when his finances were exhauſted, he was not 
the moſt elegant in his choice of the means to 
redreſs himlelf ; and he would inflantly exhi 
bit a farce, or a puppet-ſhew,' ih the Hay. 
market theatre; which was wholly inconſiſtent 
with the profeſſion he had embarked ia. But 
his intimates can witneſs how much his pride 
{ſuffered when he was forced into meaſures of 
this kind; no man having a juſter ſenſe of 
propriety, or more honoatable iecas of the em- 
ployment of an author and a ſcholar. | 
Henry Fielding was in ſtature rather riſin 
above ſix feet; his frame of body large, an 
remarkably robuſt, till the gout had broke the 
vigour of bis conſtitution, | | 
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RokERT WALPOLE. 
E 5 HE right honourable Sir Robert Wal- 
I pole was born at Houghton, on the ſixth 
= of September, 1674. He was educated on 
te foundation at Eton ſchool; from thence 
5 elected to King's College in Cambridge; and 
pH there admitted, on the twelfth of April, in 
ff the place of Horfmonden , Cannon, 1681 ; 


5 but, by the death of his brother, becoming 


©&@+@ ++ 
. + 


oh Intitled to the eſtate, which was inconſiſtent 
5 with. the tenure of his fellowſhip, be reſigned 
i the ame 


lle rebuilt, in the moſt magni cent manner, 
the antient ſeat of his family, Houghton. 


. 
TID 
«© #* 


5 He was firſt elected to parliament, at King's 


Lynn, in the year 1700, and was returned for 
EH, that borough in moſt of the parliaments while 
ZE he continued-a commoner, except during the 
tf: interval of one ſeſſions, in 1711 ; when his 
extraordinary weight and intereſt in the com- 
mons, in oppoling the pernicious meaſures 
then carried on, rendered it highly neceſſary 
for thoſe, who, were reſolved to gain their 
| Point, to get him out of the houſe ; which 
4 was accordingly done, and he was committed 

" | to 
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to the Tower, where he continued during the 
remainder of that ſeſſions. However, be was 
choſen again for the ſame place, even during 
his confinement ; and none of the threats 
which were ſent down could either deter, or 
have the leaſt influence, upon that ſteady cor- 
poration, or cauſe, them to ſwerve from the 
fixed opinion they had long entertained of his 
eminent ſeryices and ſtrict adherence to the 
intereſts of his country. | gp 

In June, 1705, he was nominated, amon 
others, to be one of the council to his 5 
highneſs prince George of Denmark, lord- 
bigh admiral of England, in the affairs of the 
ry. ig it „ | 

In 1507, he was. conſtituted ſecretary of 
war; and treaſurer of the Navy, in January, 
1709. . 

Upon Dr. Sacheverel's impeachment he was 
choſen one of the managers of the Houſe of 
Commons to make good the articles againſt 
him; and the managers had the thanks of the 
Houſe of Commons for their ſervices. 

On the change of the miniſtry, which hap- 

ned in Auguſt, 1710, he was removed 
from all his poſts,” and held no place after- 
wards during the remaining part of the queen's 


reign, 

; But his known abilities, and his remark- 
able zeal for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Hanover, which he had ſo warmly and ſuc- 
ceſsfully aſſerted, brought him into the ſervice 
of his country again, ſoon after. king 9 
« 8 t 
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the Fits acceſtön to the throne” and ac- 
'Erditgly be was made paymaſter to The 
| tric an gatriſons at home, and to the 
rees bc, n 23, 1714, ive days 
after the King's landing. And a new pfi 
Ent bring appoint to meet on the fm f 
October, 171 0 de was ſworn” thereof,” and 
took his place Jceordingly. On the tench day 
of the ſame month he was conſtituted firſt lord 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor 
of the exchequet; and the fame' year choſen 
airman to the committee of ſecrecy, ap- 
fete by the "hoſe of Commons, to enquire 
to the conduct bf thoſe evil miaiſteis, "Phat 
brought a reproach on the nation, by the um- 
foilaßle che uon 'of a war, Which was Car- 
tied en at {6 vaſt an expence; and attended 
with ſach unparalleled ſucceſſes. 

On the' tenth of April, 1717, he un- 
tarily reſigned boch his high poſts,” of "firſt 
Jord commiſſioner of the Wfeatury, and: chan 
cellor of the exche quer. * 

On the fourth 0 June, 1525, he n ride 
more made 'piymaſter"peneral of alt his ma- 
jeſty's forces; and, on the foutth' of May, fiſt 
Jord commiſfoner of the treaſury, and chan- 
cellor of the eche quer. His majelty dectariny 
to his parliament, on the twenty- ſixth of May, 
272 3, that (ome extraordinary affairs required 
Bie: preſence abroad for” the ſummer, he was 

pleaſed to nominate him one of the lords Juf- 

ices for the àdminiſtration of the gaverument; 

and he Was, by his majeſty S commznd, ſworn 
Vor. * 2 | fole 
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ſole ſecretary of ſtate, 0 the abſence of 


the lord viſcount Townſhend, and the lord 
Carteret, who accompanied 
r | 


haz e en 


lis majeſty conferred the dignity of knight- 


hood of the moſt honourable order of the Bath, 


ußon him,” on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 
. 1725, at the time when his royal highneſs 
prince William (now, duke of Cumberland) 


and ſeveral lords and perſons of diſtinction, 
were inveſted with the enſigns of that order, 


And on the ſeventh of june, the ſame year, 
he declared him one of the lords juſtices, for 
the adminiſtration of affairs, during his con- 

tinaance at Hanover. 2 


On che 26th of May, 1726, he was electal 


knight companion of the moſt noble order of 


the Garter (with his grace the duke of Rich- 
mond) and inſtalled at Windſor on the ſix- 
teenth of June following. He reſigned the 


red ribband of the order of the Bath, in a 
Chapter held the fixth of June, 1728. 


Six Robert Walpole married Catherine, 


daughter of John Shorter, eſq; (and of Eliza- 
beth his wife, daughter of far Eraſmus Philips, 


of Pictoin-caſtle in Pembrokelhire, bart.) b. 


whom he bad three ſons, viz. Robert, Ed- 
Ward, and Horatio. His only daughter, 


Mary, married to the lord viſcount Malpa, 
Fon and heir apparent to the right honourable 


George earl of Cholmondeley, died of a con- 
tumption in France, in 1731-2 ; but ber corpſe 
was brought over, and interred at name,. 

n 7 
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B) letters patent, bearing date the- firſt of 
Jud 1723, Robert, bis en ſon, and heir 
apparent, was created a peer of Great Britain, 
by the name, ſtyle, and title, of Baron Wal- 
pole of Walpole in the oounty of Norfolk. | 

The reaſons which induced his majeſty 
King George I. to confer this dignity, are 
thus ſet forth in the preamble to his patent, 
n 1 ae tene ee 


FORASMUCH as our right-truſty and 
well- beloved counſellor Robert Walpole, one 
of the lords commiſſioners of our treaſury, and 
chancellor of out exchequer, has recommended 
himſelf to us, our family, and his country, 
by his great metits and extraordinary endow- 
ments, we deemed it a duty incambent upon 
us to call him up to the rank of Peerage, _ 
But as he was more ambitious of meriti 
Honours, than acquiring them; that his fa- 
mily might, at leaſt, be ennobled, we hate 
reſolved to confer thoſe - honours on the ſon, 
which were his father's due; and to rank 
Robert Walpole the younger among our no- 
bility. From which pentleman, whatever is 
greſtt, or gloriqus, may reaſonably be px- 
peed.” He hat long ſince ſhewn 2 very ripe 
genius to literaſure, and the ſciences, and now 
reſolves to bring whatever is worthy his no- 
"Trice from foreign countries. ee ee 
"= And as he has one at home, who will be 
his inſtractor in whatever may have efcaped 
is obſervation abroad, we make no doubt, 
| Gi2 but, 


1 
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bat, by the aſſiſtance of ſo able a guide, he 
will deliyer the dignity, derived FF his fa- 
ther! s merits, enlarged to his poſterity. | 
At is moreover our pleaſure, that: a youth 
of ſuch. extraordinary hopes, ſhould take his 
titles from the — "whence the zntient fa- 
mily of Walpole derived their name which 
. family, hath: flouriſhed, in the county:of Nor- 
folk, ever {ſince the reign of Edward I. where 
it bas been always held and ENCES among 
ary of ibs meſes note. 900 


be atms 01 Walpale, are, 
I. Or, on a Fels, — two Chevrons 
Sable; three Croſs-Croſlets of the Firſt. 
II. Creſt, On a Wreath, the Buſt of a'Man 
- fide faced, couped Proper; with a long ps 
Gules, thereon a Catherine- Wheel. 
This creſt belonged to the family of Rob- 
' fart,” and was given in honour of the me- 
mory of Sir John Robſart, Knight of the 
© Garter, for his eminent Fours — 
the Saracens, FUEL DTC 
III. Supporters. On the Dexter! Side, an 
Antelope, and on the Siniſter, a Buck, both 
Argent, attired Proper, gorged with Collars; ; 
 Checkie, Or, and Azure, each” having 1 
chain thereto afſixed; their Hoofs . 
IV. Motto. Fari ques W A l 
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| His lordſhip, ſoon ter lie benen to 
land, married Margaret, daughter and ſole 


heir of Samuel Rolle, of Heanton, in the 


8 county 
0 A 


N * es 
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county of Devon, ee on er tae 4 
25thi of March, ane 


Sir Robert hates my N of kotder 
and profit under the government, to eſcape 
the cenſure and calummy of the ambitidas, 
ſordid, or envious people about the court; 
no wonder, tben, that he fell into diſgrane, 
and was accuſed of bribery, &c. But, tolſet 
this matter in a clear light, it will be neceſs 
ſary to conſider the reſolution which the houſe 
of Commons came to, and the crimes that Mr. 


Walpole is en ee with. The relo- 
lution Was : 72 ” {3 oy [ 


THAT Robert Walpole, eſa; (a water 
of this houſe) in receiving the ſum of five 
hundred guineas, and in taking a note for 
; five hundred pounds more, on account of two 
| contracts for forage of her majeſty's troops 
5 goartetetl in North-Britain, made by! him 
. when- ſecretary at war, parſuaar to a power 

granted him by the late lord treaſurer, is 
5 guilty, of a high breach of truſt, r noto— 
1 rious corruption. N 
1 


The crimes; then, are, a high bens of 
truſt, and notorious corruption; crimes, in- 
deed, of a very heinous nature, andi of 
them, we ſhall always think, ſufficient to ſub- 
Jet any member to the juſt reſentment and 
cenſure of parliament; but, at the ſame time, 
we cannot be of opinion, that any man ought 

Tr G 3 to 
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j ta ſuffer fox being harely charged with a crime, 
vnleſs it be proved upon him, either by poſitive 
evidence, or by ſuch circumſtances as make 
the pieſumption | full and clear. againſt him; 
much. leis can we conſent to cenſure or punifh ,,. 
| any man, when moſt circumſtances concur in 
his juſlißcation, where the preſumption is 
| fironger in his favour than to his prejadice; 
0 and eſpecially where there is poſitive evidence 
j vpon oath to acquit, and not any direct evi- 
0 dence to convict; Which ſeems to have been 
F Mg Walpoles cafe; nw 456 4 
| As to the firſt article, of the breach f 
| wolt, we muſt obſerve, that, after Mr. Wal. 
1 pole bad been, beard. in his place, and was 
0 withdrawn, there was not one member in the 
houſe that did in the leaſt, inſiſt on that head; 
all that ſpoke were either ſilent upon it, or 
did even admit, chat he had cleared himſelf of 
all. imputation upon that feore; fo that, in- 
deed, we can no NονS account how that came 
to be part of the cenſure; but that being 
made part of the pocket · queſlion, agreed upon 
the night before, not one word of it was to be 
| — jet the evidence upon bea ing be 
what it would. h | | 
To remave all ſuſpicion of: Mr. Walpole's 
having any proſpeci of. advantage to himſelf, 
0 or any body elſe, in making the contract, he 
proved, fit, That it was not in his power, aa 
not heing the only perſon e k 
ö by, the government to make the contracts. 
ö And, {ccond, That the contracts were made 
5 non 
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upon the loweſt and moſt advantageous terms 
that could poffbiy be had for "the govern- 
ment. 548 Brend „. 11 

Upon the march of the Engliſh dragdons 10 
into Scotland, Which, the laws of Scot- 
land, cobld not be quartered in that part of 
the kingdom, according to the methéd pre- 
ſeribed by the laws of England, the duke of 
Queenſberry, the earls of Mar, Loudon; and 
Seafleld, and other Scots lords, that were of 
the "queen's moſt Honourable: privy. cquncil, 
were ordered to meet and confider of the moſt 
proper methods of providing forage for the 
troops" in North Britain; who ſummoned to 
their aſſiſtanee all the Scots offfcers of dragdons 
that were then in Eondon, and did give their 
opinions to her majeſty, that the moſt proper 
and practicable method of providing forage, 
was to make contracts with | | 
forage; as has been” uſbally practiſed in dct- 
land; and recommended fir Samuel Macleitan; © 
lord provoſt of Edinburgh, who had frequently” 
been employed in this ſervice before' the 
Union, as a proper perſon to be treated with. 

The propoſals of fir Samuel Macleflan were 
referred to lieutenant-· general Erle, Mr. Howe, 
paymaſter-general to her majeſty's forces, and 
Mr. Walpole ; who, at ſeveral meetings, did 
likewiſe conſult all the Scots officers: and thbe 
prices of nine-pence; and three - pence half- 
permy, fbr dry and green forape, for each 
twenty-four hours, were judged reaſonable, _ 
from the beſt information that could be had,“ 

* G 4 and 
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and agreed to accordingly, by Mr. Erle, Mr. 
Howe, and Mr. Walpole, who were jointly: 
and ecvally concerred, with Mr. Walfote, im 
ſetrling and agreeing the prices, although the 
contract was afterwards ptepated and executed 
by bim, by virtue of his office as ſecretary at 
War. And this Mr, Etle did declare in the 
kovſe of Commons, at the time when the 
matter was under conſideration. | 
As the making the contract, and agreeing 
the prices and conditions, was not left ſolely to 
Mr, Walpole, ſo he proved, beyond contra - 
dition, that the bargain was, upon all ac- 
counts, made upon as advantageous terms for 
the public as poſſibly could be had; and this 
was made to appear, by comparing the con- 
tract with all former contracts made before the 
union; with the prices that the Engliſh dra- 
goons bad been obliged to pay from the time 
they marched into Scotland to the making of 
the contract; and with the prices which the 
Scorch dragoons had paid that very year before 
a proviſion had been made for them by con- 
tract. &: 
But a contract having afterwards been made 
at lower rates, an inference was drawn from 
thence of the unreaſonableneſs of the contract; 
but, if this contract was joftifiable; compared” 
with all former contracts, and the circumſtances 
and prices which governed at that time, it is 
very unjuſt to make any imputation from the 
plenty or ſcarcity, dearneſs or cheapneſs, of 
forage that might afterwards happen. Bebe 
| the 
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the new contract that was made upon lower 
terms proved deſtructive of the ſervice, as ap- 
peared by a Memorial ſigned by the colonels 
and commanding officers ; which was piers 
at the War offices; ſeeming Forth, - Aer 


That, upon account of che forige which 
was contracted for at ſuch low rates, the coun- 
try cannot afford to bring it to quarters, nor 
to give good in its kind; and that the contrac- 
tor bas hot any magazines as he ought to have 
for the. neceſſary ſupply of the troops; for 
want whereof the troops are ſo diſperſed; and 
ſeparated, at ſuch diltances, that they are ren- 
dered utterly incapable of any ſervice, and the 
officers can no ways be anſwerable hon their” 
good order and. „ RSA, 

By what Kas been Laid, it peng that all 
poſſible care and precaution was uſed to obtain. 
the moſt advantageous terms that could be had 
for the government; and that the forage could 
not be ſupplied at lower rates conſiſtent with. 
the ſervice; which leaves no room to ſuſpect 
that the contract was made with any view or 
proſpect of a private advantage to Mr. Wal- 
pole, or any other perſon; and ſeems ſuſſici- 
ently to clear Mr. Walpole from the firſt part: 
of the charge, wherein he is ſaid to be W 
of a high breach of truſt, 

We come now to the 5 article; * 
Mr. Walpole is charged with notorious cor- 
e a — 

G 5. A 
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A eenſuse of this nature oaght to be ground 
ed. upon evidence, where the notoriety; of the 
fact makes the truth unqueſſĩonable; and hot 
upon ſuſpicion, which cannot, in any juſtice, 
be thought ſufficient to call a crime nototrious; 
and, that there was nothing but a bare ſuſpi- 
cion in this caſe, may truly be aſſirmed, wich 
cauſe we think the charge itſelf amounts to no 
more before it comes to be contreverted; 
but, When poſitive and expreſs evidence upon 
oath is brought in oppoßtion to a bare pre- 
ſumption, with what juſtice can à crime be 


Called notorious? But, if What was offered 


in this caſe had been only in mitigation of the 
crime, we ſnhould not have thought the pro- 
ceedings ſo-: very extraordinary: but, as the 
evidence that was given, in our judgment, ac- 
quitted Mr. Walpole, we will endeavour ta 
give our readers the ſame ſatis fad ion that was 
given us, by conſidering and ſtating, as far as. 
we are able to recollect it, the evidence as it 
The ground of the charge is contained in 
Mr. Montgome:y's depoſition, the chief part 
of the defence in the depoſition of Mr. Mann, 
and the narrative of colonel Douglas. The 
two firſt were ſworn before the commiſſioners of 
public accounts, and the narrative. is the ſubs 
ftance of the evidence which colonel Doug - 
las gave in his place, as a member of parka» 
ment; Which, for Mr. Wal pole's further juſti- 
fication, he reduced into writing and ſigned. 


Here 
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Here likewiſe we muſt beg leave to obſerve, 
chat neither the depoſition of Mr. Mann, not 
the narrative of colonel Dovglas, do any ways 
contradict the depoſition of Mr. Montgomery, 
but only explain the facts and aſſertions which 
are not in themſelves a direct charge, but ſeem - 
conceired in general aud obſeure terms, on- 
purpoſe to leave room for thoſe ee _ 
were drawn from them 
ITdbe fact charged is, Mr. Walpole's eceis⸗ 
ing the ſum of five hundred guineas, and tak 
ing a note for five hundred pounds more, on 
azcovnt of two contracts for We made by: 
him. &. 
The oridence: to ſapport this: is, that Sat 
of Mr. Montgomery $ depoittenr which-wyn.” ; 


966 This deponent gave Mr⸗ Walpole i bill. 
or note, payable to himſelf, or order, and de. 
livered it into his hands ; and, that he paid 
the ſaid ſum to Mr. Mann, who delivered the 

note to this deponent with . TO 
eeĩ pt on the back of it. 


The like for the ſecondyear. "The queſiion 
will then be, Upon what account were theſe 
notes given to Mr: Walpole-? and, Whether 
the money was recerven: dy him, or bim * 
for whoſe uſe ? 

Mr. — the informer; ——— 
That Sir Samuel Maclellan who made the firſt 
contract with Mr. Walpole, told him, When 
ben was at London; and ſoon after upon his 

G 6 death- 
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C-ath, bed at Edinburgh did declare-the dame, 
I hat. a friend of Mr. Wanols, S Was, 40 be a2 
later in the conttac. nt i. 
Colonel Douglas, who. — enaliz con- 
cerned, declares, that Sir Samoel told him., 
| Tbat, among others, he had admitted a gen- 
| tleman in London, . recommended to him hy 
| Mr, Wa! pole, for a ſhare 3 and, that he al- 
ways underficod, that a, ſhares, was te bear 
| equal riſque. nh the teſt in caſe any Wo. 
| ſhould be. 

And Mr. Mann ſwears, That, by, An; — 
ment between him and Sin Sammel, Maclellan. 
he was to be a ſharer in this undertakiagg, at 
equal proßt or loſs, as ſhonld happen or ariſe in 
petlorming the contract, together with, ſuch. 
other, partners as ſhould be taken into the con- 

. traltiby Six Samuel Wacken. _ his oven: 
is in Scotlands, —_ 
| 2 chat all evidence agrees, A third — 
1 ;end. of. Mr. Walpole's, or recommended 
1 by him, was to be concerned: and Mr. 
j Mann ſwears, pchtively himſelf to- be this third, 
perſon. 
? „The next ſtep i ie, Mr. Montgomery ſwears, 
j That. John Camphel and colonel Douglas di- 
BH reQed him to pay five hundred guineas-to Mr. 
4 Walpole. What ſays colonel Douglas to this? 
That, Sir Samuel Maclellan being dead, and 
il he nat krowirg/the pexſon, nor at that time 
hy re membring his Hos ed it maſt proper 
ji you Dave, the mon made pa le to Mr. Wal-; 
|  polc, or order, for che ule 1. mw friend; and. 


| | \ that 


— 


— — — — — > 
— — ̃ K A 
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that, upon hearing the name of Mr. 1 
be — that to be the name ofthe | 
tleman that Sir Samuel Maclellan nam ag” 
the perſon mende to de ufharer! in the. 
contract. 1 

This arely-explains by thei Sete — 
made payable to Mr. Walpole; and delivered 
to him; and is a fotther proof, that Mn, Mami” 
was, from the beginning, the perſon —— 
in the contract, and for hom the ſhare was 
reſerved by Sir Samuel Maclellag. 

Mr. Montgomery likewiſe fears, He ad 
the ſaid ſum to Mr. Mann, who dehvered him © 
the note with Mr. Wal pole's receipt on the” | 
back of it. This Mr. Mann admits to be true, 
and at the ſame time declares, That he received 
the money due by the ſaid note from Montgo- 
mery, at ſevetal times, for which he gave bis 
own receipts z ; and, in his own name, at the 
leveral times of payment: which receipts, "at 
the payment of the laſt ſum, were cancelled, 
and a diſcharge, or receipt im full, was Ur- 
ten upon the baek of Mr. — note, 
over Mr. Walpole's name, that was before only 
a blank endorſement, Which was done upon 
cloſing the aceount between Mr. Montgomery 
and the deponent, as is uſual upon the Bre, 
oceaſions. | 

And here it is to be obſerved; that this note 7 
remained all this time in Mr. Mann's hands, 
until it was taken up and cancelled, together 
wb en 8 at che payment of wy | 


3 


4 
- . 
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faſt fam. Amt in the: ſame af davit Mr. 
Mann further depoſes, That the ſeveral ſums 
of money tecrived by him from the) ſaid Mr. 
„ upon the two notes of five hun- 
dred guineas and five hundred pounds, were 
received by him for bis on ſobe uſe and 
benefit, and that he has not paid the ſaid ſums}: 
nor any part thereof, nor accounted for them, 
nor is under any obligation or agreement to 
pay or account for the ſame, or any part of 
them, to any perſon hatſoever; but, that the 
ſame does, and is, to ain has own ale 
benefit or advantage. 0 55 | 
Beſides the been ene ende the 
concurring circumſtances render even. the pre - 
ſumption ſtronger. it Mr. Walpole's favour 
than to his prejudice. The hoſt: contract was 
made in May, tog, to determine in May, 
17 10] but the firſt note was, not given till the 


7 twenty-ninth of Jane, 1710; which was above 


a. twelvemonth after the contract was made. 
Ie is therefore more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that this was given as à confideration to infſu- 
ences Mr. Walpole; in making a contract, 
which was executed a/ year before, and was 
then expired or, that it was a proportion of 
profit, due to Me. Mann, as à ſharer, for: 
which the other contractors did not account to 
him, until they ſaw, at the year's end, the neat 
profit upon the whole, and could thereby de- 
termine what his ſnhare amounted to? But 
may it not be preſumed, that Mr. Mann's 
name was only made uſe of, and that — 
are 
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ſhare. was in truth reſerved for Mr. Walpole ? 
You have already heard what Mi Mann's oath 
ſays in anſwer to that. But conſßder it, by 
way of argument; Mr. Walpole is ſappoſed 
in this way of : arguing; to have had-/ caution: 
. enough, not to let his own\name: be made uſe: 
of for his ſhare, in making a contract with Sir 
Samuel Maclellan, to have ſubſtituted Mr. 
Mann to meet Sir Samuel at a tavern, and per- 
ſonate him through the whole progreſs of this 
affair, where any converſation or diſeourſe was 
had about it, and not to truſt any of the con- 
tractors with the ſecret of his. being concerned, 
(for that Mr. Mo did not pretend to 
ſay, that ever he heard or beliered and 
colonel Douglas declared quite the contrary) 
and at laſt, — all this great care and cave, 
tion, takes the er payabioen himlelf and ens, 
dorſes it. 

Is it n to believe, a r 
and caution ſhoald be uſed all along. and at 
laſt bo forgot, 3 juſt when it became ſa neceſ- 
ſary + Is . — there ſhould be ſo muck 
management, where! there was. leaſt dan 
and, that Mr. Walpole ſhould be weak, 
to give his own! hand in evidence againſt bim 
felf, if he had been really concerned? Had it 
not been as eaſy to have had the notes made 
paya ayable to Mr. Mann? or, could that have 

een forgot, if there had been any art or col · 
luſion that was before covered or diſguiſed un- 
der his name? For our parts, we think, the 
notes being made payable to Mr. Walpole, e. 

F 
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ther argues an innocence than a guilt, becauſe 
nothing is ſo. common and obvious, as to uſe 
a third name, where any ſiniſter end is to be 
concealed. -. 

What has hitherto: been ſaid, relates chielly 
to the firſt note only, but is applicable in ge- 
ne ral to the whole tranſaction; but there be- 
ing ſome difference. in the circumſtances be- 
tween the notes,” we muſt beg the reader's pa - 
tience for an obſervation. or two that any 
concern the ſecond. note. 

It is faid, that, admitting all which Mr. 
Walpole. aliedges in relation to the firſt -con- - 
tract. to be true, and that there is no blame to 
be imputed to him on that account, how came 
Mr. Walpole to make a ſecond contract, upon 

the ſame terms, when he knew- there was ſuch | 
a profit upon the firſt ? 30 

In anſwer to this, we 4 to the 1 ; 
ings of the Houſe of Commons, printed by 
their order; where, by the dates, you. will. 
find that the ſecond contract was made for 
ſupplying forage from May. 1509, to the four- 
teenth of May, 17103: which being then de- 
termined, the ſecond contract "Tag" from 
the fifteenth of May, 1) 10, to the fifteenth of 
May, 1711, was made before the note was 
given, which was on the twenty. ninth of 
June, in the year 17 10; and, in conſequence, 
Mr. Walpole, at making the ſecond. contract, 

had. no knowledge of the am 40 . n 
hack. . 
t 4 Los 
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great ſtreſs is laid upon Mr.” Walpole's 
having endorſed the frſt note, which is called 
a giving his receipt for the money; but the fe- 
cond note, it ſeems, was never endorſed at all; 
and yet there had been above four hundred 
pounds paid _ it, for which receipts were 
given by Mr. Mann, or for his uſe, upon di- 
{tin papers, and not entered upon the note, 
nor any mention made of Mr. Walpole, to 
hom the note was made payable, and with 
out whoſe order, or endorſement, there could 
be no diſcharge for the money. 8 
What ſtronger pre ſumption can there be, 
than, that Mr. Montgomery, at the time of 
paying this money, was ſatisfied that Mr. Mann 
d a right to the money, whoſe diſcharge he 
took for ſo great'a ſum, without any mention 
made of, or relation had to, the note, upon 
which it was due? So that, ro read this note, 
and the receipts which were given for the mo- 
ney, as they are printed by ordet of the Houſe: 
of Commons, is almoſt alone ſuſſicient evi- 
dence, to convince any man, that this money 
was paid for the uſe and benefit of Mr. Mann; 
and, that Montgomery, without being ſatisfied. 
it was fo, would hardly have paid ſuch a ſum 
of ox, for which he had ſtill been accounts: 
avi. OY | 218 
J remember there was an objection mac e to 
* dropped from Mr. Montgome- 
ry at the bar of the Houſe, as if the five hun- 
dred pounds received by Mr. Mann, 4 
an 
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than 2 juſt ſhare, WADE from Woproing of me” K 
contratt. 

In anſwer: to this, 1 moſt obſerve, That hs” 
ſhare” reſerved for Mr. Mann is ſtated by the 
commiſſioners of public accounts, to be a fiftti 
— and the ſhare for Sir Alexander Murray, Tl 

ytheevidence of colonel Douglas, and the 
eath of Sir David. Dalrymple, w o Was Hike 
wiſe ſworn upon this aceount by the commiſ: 
ſioners, to be a foufteenth part; and Sir Ader. 
ander Murray receiving, for his fourteenth” 
part, two hundred pounds, proves the profit 
upon the whole to be about two thouſünd 
eight hundred pounds; which entitled the five 
principal partners to above five hundred pauſds 
a-piece for their reſpective Mares: But, ha- 
ing this oceaſioncteò mention the profits} it Wi! 
not be ityprope er 16/acquhifit our rexders; that 
each year's contract amounted to about twenty?” 
and pounds, that che profit” upon the 
whole may not be-thooght 16 "ee er 
as it otherwiſe wight appear. ok 


We have heard of an objection raiſed Aa 


Mr. Man's refuſſhg to be ces Ewe exa- 
mined by the eommiſſioners of publie -acrountyy) 
from whence a conſeiouſtreſs of guilt is iuferred 

as if this cauſe was not ale to abide 4 ſtricter 


examination. "71 ae 


In anfwer to this, it is Frfrobſervible;" Thar, 


if; there be any weight in the objeaion, * it could! 


have no weight of inuence in the Houſe! of 


Commons in eonvicting Mr. Walpole; becauſe” 


the 
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the. complaint of Mr. Mann's refuſal was not 
made to the houſe till after the whole proceed - 
ing was over and paſſed: but, if it makes any 
impreſſion upon mens private opinions, it is 
neceſſary the world ſhould know, that, when. 
Mr., Mand went and voluntarily offered himſelf 
to be examined by the commiſſioners, after che 
depoſition was made in favour of Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Mann was examined and croſs- examined 
by the commiſſioners upon his oath. for above 
three - hours; from whence they formed the 
notable ſecond depoſiiion, that they thorgbt. | 
worth preſenting to the Houſe of Commons: 
but, in forming this ſecond: depoſition, they, 
made themſelves the- ſo'e- judges of -whate 
ſhould: be inſerted;. and what omitted; and 
thereby left out ſeveral things that were mate · 
rial to explain the other parts of the informa- 
tion. 

This method of proceedings, Mr. Man: 
might. well apprehend would tend more to en- 
ſnare him, than to ſet the matter in a true 
light; and, by the accounts which we have. 
heard of the methods that the- e 
took in their examinations, and redueing t 
afterwards into form, wherein, althou * 

did add nothing, they took upon them to Ee 
out as much as they pleaſed. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at; that 
this gentleman was unwilling: to ſubjet᷑t him 
ſelf to ſuch methods off adminiſtring juſtice : 
buty, if ſeven ſuch — ane 

able 
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able, in, three hours examination, to puzzle: 

and confound an illiterate perſon, enough to 
draw from him any thing that did in the, leaſt 
affect Mr, Walpole, it will be very hard to 
make an inference to Mr. Walpole's prejudige 
becauſe Mr, Mann, Who was by law not ſab- 
ject to their Juriſdiaion, as having never been 
cancerned in any public capacity, was unwill- 
ing to be examined opon his oath, after he 
had given them all the information that he 
could, and had ſubmitted to a three hours ex- 
amination the day before, | 


We have been very particular in laying this 
affair before the reader, that he might the bet- 
ter be able to form a right judgment on ſo re- 
markable a tranſaction in the life of a man 
that has made no inconſiderable figure in the 
Britiſh adminiſtration; for, thoug1 Sir Ro- 
beit himſelf affected to treat this matter very 
lightly, and has been heard ta ſay he did not- 
think it any blot in his eſcutcheon, yet it is 
certain, that it has always been remembered to 
his diſadvantage in point of honour, 

Notwithſtanding his enemies rejoiced at his 
diſgrace, he had ſo many powerful friends - 
about the court, that bis intereſt ſuffered, but 
little; and we find him ſoon after prime-mi- | 
niſtet taking George II. by whom, ia the year 
1742, he was created earl of Orford, and had 
a penſion of four thouſand, pounds per annum 
granted him; which he did not long enjoy; by 

| | e 
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he died in the month of March, 1745, after, a 


very ſhort illneſs. 


His circumſtances were not affluent, for he 
was liberal in his diſpofition, and had gad 
number of rapacious dependants to gratify, 
little was left for bis own private occalions. .. 
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HE anceſtors of the late right honour- 
. able George lord Anſon, have been 
ſeated in Staffordſhire for many generations, 
till William Anſon, ty; of Dunſtan; having 
purchaſed the manor of Shugborough in that 


county, in the reign'of king James I. made 


it, from that time, his chief refidence. ; - 
His lordſhip was the ſecond, and youngeſt 
ſon of Willlam Anſon, efq; of-Shdckborough 
(who died in 1720) by Elizabeth, fiſter to the * 
counreſs of Macclesfield, and aunt to the pre- 
ſent earl. Ms 7 


Mr. Anſon, having very early devoted him- 4 


ſelf to the ſea ſervice, was made captain of the 
Weazle ſloop in 1722; and, the year follow- 
ing, captain of the Scarborough man of war. 
On the breaking out of the late-Spaniſh war, 
he was recommended to his late majeſty for the 
command of a ſquadron deſtined to annoy the 
enemy in the South Seas; and, by an unfre- 
quented navigation, to attack them with 


vigour in their remoteſt ſettlements, A de- F 
Ffign which, had it not met with unaccount- 


able delays, would have amply anſwered the 
intention; and might have given, perhaps, 
| an 
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an irretrievable blow to the Spaniſh American 


Mr. Anſon failed: from St. Helens on the 


eighteenth of. September, '1740, in the Cen- 
-turion, of ſixty guns, with the Glouceſter anil 
Severn, of fifty each, the Pearl, of ** 
the Wager ſtoreſhip, and Tryal ſloop. His 
departure having been retarded ſome months 
beyond the proper ſeaſon, he did not arrive in 
the, latitude of Cape Horn till about the 
middle of the  vernal equinox, and in ſuch 
tempeſtuous weather, that it was with much 
difficulty that his own ſhip, with the Glauceſ- 
ter and the floop, could double that dangerous 
cape; and his ſtrength was conſiderably di- 
miniſhed by the putting back of the Severn 
and Pearl, and the loſs of the Wager ſtate- 
Nip, Vet, notwithſtanding this diſagpoint- 
ment, and the havock chat the ſcurvy. had 
made among the ſhips that were left, he ar- 
arrived at the fertile, though uninhabited 


iſland of Juan Fernandez. Re 
Having, at this iſland, repaired his damages 
and refreſhed his men, with the above incon- 
ſiderable armament, he kept, for eight months, 
the hole coaſt of Peru and Mexico in continual 
alarm, made ſeveral priaes; took and plun- 
dered the town of Peyta, and, by his humane 


behaviour to Kis priſoners, impreſſed on their 


minds a laſting idea of Britiſh generoſity, 
At length, with the Centurion only. (the 
ther two ſhips having been condemned) he 
traverſed the vaſt extent of the Pacific 2 
| A 
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i three months voyage; in the © courſe "6? 


which, bis numbers were ſo much fartbef re- 
duced by fickneſfs, that it was wich the · otnoſt 
difficulty he reached the iſland of Tinian, ont 
of the Ladrones; a place which, from the 
following luxurious deſcription theſe voyagers 
have given of it, ſeems truly to be à ter- 
men 


' 'T"H18 and lies in the latitude of 15. ;. 


*North, and longitude from Acapulco 114. 50. 


W. Its length is about twelve miles, and 
its brerdtk 350 half as much; it extending 
from the. 8. 8. W. to the N. N. E. | 

* "The ſoil is every where dry and healthy, 
and ſomewhat fandy, which being Teſs diſ- 
"poſed than other ſoils to a rank and over luxu- 
riant vegetation, occaſions the meadows and the 
bottoms of the woods to be much neater and 
ſmoother than 1s cuſtomary in hot elimates. 
"The land "riſes, by an eaſy ſlope, from the 


very beach where we watered to the middle of 


the iſland; though the general courſe of its 
aſcent is often interrupted and traverſed by 
gentle deſcents and vallies ; and the inequali- 
ties that are formed by the different combina- 


tions of theſe pradual ſwellings of the ground, 


are molt beautifully diverfified by large lawns, 
which are covered with a very fine trefoil, in- 
termixed with ua variety of flowers, and are 
Frirted by woods of tall and well. ſpread trees, 
moſt of them celebrated, either for their aſpet᷑t 
or their fruit. 
85 4173 The 
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The turf of the lawus is quite clean and 
even, and the bottoms of the woods, in many 
places, clear of all -buſhes and under woods 3 
and the woods themfelves uſually terminate on 
the lawns with a regular outline, not broken, 
nor confuſed with ſtraggling trees, but ap- 
pearing as uniſorm as if laid out by art. Hence 
aroſe a great variety of the moſt elegant and 
entertaining proſpects, formed by the mixture 
ef theſe woods and lawns, and their various in- 
terſections with each other, as they : ſpread 
themſelves differently through the vallies, and. 
over the ſlopes and declivities with; whagh, the 
place abounds; 7: 
+1 The orconats animals too, uch, for. the 
greateſt part of the year, are the ſole lords ot 
this happy ſoil, partake, in ſome meaſure, of 
the romantic. caſt of the iſland, and are no. 
fmall addition to its wonderful ſcenery: for 
the cattle, of which it is not uncommon to ſee 
herds of fome thouſands feeding together in 
a large meadow, are certainly the moſt re- 
markable in the world; for they are all of 
them milk - white, except their ears, which are 
generally black; and, though there ate no in- 
habitants here, yet the clamour and frequent” 
parading of domeſtic poultry, which range the. 


woods in great numbers, , perpetually Excite 


the ideas of the neighbourhood of farms and 
villages, and greatly contribute to the AY 
and chearfulneſs of the place. : 

The cattle on the iſlang+we computed — 


atleaſt ten thouſand; and we had no difliculty 


Vol. XII. H in 
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oo "getting near them, as they were' not ſhy of 


Our firſt method of killing them Was 
— them; but, at laſt, when, by acci- 


dents, we were obliged to huſband our ammu- 


nition, our men ran them down with eaſe. 
Pheir fleſhi was extremely well taſted; and was 
believed by us to be much more cafily FR 
than any we had ever met with. 

The fowls too were exceeding good, and: 
were likewife run down witth little trouble; 
for they could ſcarce fly further than an bun- 
dred yards at a flight, and even that fatigued 


them ſo much, that they could not readily riſe 


again; ſo that, aided by the openneſs of the 
woods; we could at all times furniſh ourſelves 
with whatever number we wanted, 

Beſides the cattle and poultry, we found bite 
abundance of wild hops. Theſe were . moſt 
excellent food; bot, as they were a very fierce 
animal, we were obliged either to ſhoot them, 
or to hunt them wich large dogs, which we 


found upon the place at our landing, and 


which belonged to a detachment that was then 
upon the iſland, amaſſing prontons for. the 


garriſon of Guam, 
As theſe dogs had been pu rn trained 
to the killing of the wild wh hey followed 


us very — and hunted for Fog . tho“ 
they were a large bold breed, the hogs fought 
with fo much fury, that they Regency de- 
Aroyed them; ſo that we, by degrees, loſt the 


eateſt t of them, | 
5 | Ef But 
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But this place wag not only exttemely grate- 
ful to us from the plenty and excellency of its 
freſh” proviſions, but was as much, perhaps, 
to be admired for its fruits and 1 N pro- 
ductions, which were molt fortunately. adapted 
to the cure of the ſea-ſcurvy, which had, {6 
terribly reduced us; for in the woods there 
were inconceiyable quantities of cocoa-nuts, 
with the cabbages growing on the fame tree, 
There were, bende, guavoes, limes, ſweet 
and ſour oranges, and'a kind of fruit pecaliar 
to theſe ian , called by the Indians Rima, 
but by us the Bread-Fruit; for it was con- 
ftantly eaten by us daring our ſtay upon the 
iſland inſtead of bread; and ſo uniyerſally 
preferred to it, that no ſhip's bread was ex- 
pended, during that whole interval, do. 


1 . 


It grew upon' a tree which was ſomewhat 
15 and which, towards the top, divides 
to large and ſpreading, branches. The leaves 
of this tree are of a remarkable deep green, 
are. notched about the edges, and are generally 
from a foot to eighteen inches in length. The 
fruit itſelf grows indifferently on all arts 
the branches; it is in Maßk kaher 0 ptĩ 
than round, is covered with a rough A0 an 
is uſually ſeven or eight inches long; each g 
them grows fingly and net in cloſters,., 
Ibis fruit is fitteſt to be uſed when it is full 
Stow, byt is {till green; in which ſlate its 
rife has ſouie dia reſetnblance to that of xn 
effichdkt:boitoin and its texture is not very 
nAYy 2 different, 
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different, for it is ſoft and ſpongy, As it 
ripens it grows ſofter and of a yellow colour, 
and then contracts a Juſcious taſte, and an 
agreeable. ſmell, not unlike that of a ripe 
peach; but then it is eſteemed unwholeſome, 
and is faid to produce fluxes: of bps" nc 
"Beſides the fruits already enumerated, there 
were many other vegetables extremely condu- 
cive to the cure of the malady we bad long la- 
boured under; ſuch as water-melons, dande- 
lion, creeping purſlain, mint, ſcurvy-graſs, 
and ſorrel; all which, together with the freſh 
meats of the place, we devoured with great 
eagerneſs, prompted thereto by the ſtrong in- 
clination which nature never fails of exciting 
in ſcorbutic diſorders for theſe powerful ſpeci- 
It will eaſily be conceived, from what al- 
ready hath been ſaid, that our cheer upon this 
illand was in ſome degree luxurious, but I 
have not yet recited all the varieties of provi- 
fion Which wie here indulged in. Indeed we 
eboight' fe prodent totally to abtain From Bib, 
the few wie caught at our firſt arrival having 
ſurfeited thoſe who cat of them; but, confi- 


dering how much we had been inured to that 


cies of food, we did not regard this cir- 
cumſtance as a diſadvantage, eſpecially as the 
defect Was ſo amply ſupplied by the beef, 
Pork, and fowls already mentioned, and. by 
Steat quantity of wild fowl; for I mult ob- 

tye, chat near the centre of the Mand there 
2 05 a + : a * reer LEFT were 
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were two conſiderable pieces of freſh water, 
which abounded with duck, teal, and curlew; 
not to mention the whiſtling-plover, which. 
we found there in prodigious plenty. | 
And now, perhaps, it may be wondered at, 
that an ifland, ſo excellently furniſhed with 
the conveniencies of life, and ſo well adapted,. 
not only to the ſubſiſtence, . but likewiſe. to the 
enjoyment of mankind, . ſhould be. entire 
deſtitute of inhabitants, eſpecially as it is 
in the neighbourhood of other iſlands, which, 
in ſome meaſure, depend ugon this for, ſup- 
. ö | 1808 
5 To obviate this difficulty, I muſt obſerve, 
that it is not fifty years ſince the iſland was de- 
populated. The Indians we had in our cuſto- 
& aſſured us, that formerly the three iſlands 
of Tinian, Rota, and Guam, were all full of 
inhabitants; and, that Tioian alone contained 
thirty thouſand ſduls: but a ſickneſs raging 
amongſt theſe iflands, which deſtroyed multi- 
tudes of the people, the Spaniards, to recruit 
their numbers at Guam, which were greatly 
diminiſhed by this mortality, ordered all the 
inhabitants of Tinian thither, where, lan- 
guiſhing for their former habitations, and their 
cuſtomary method of life, the greateſt part of 
them, in a few years, died of grief. Indeed, 
independent of that attachment which all man- 
kind have ever ſhown to the places of their 
birth and bringing up, it ſhould ſeem, from 
what has been already faid, that there were few 
— H 3 coun- 
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countries more worthy to be regretted chan this 
of Tinian. 

Theſe poor Indians might reaſonably bave 
expected, at the great diſtance from Spain 
where, they are placed, to have eſcaped the 
Violence and cruelty of that baughty _ ſq 
fatal to a large proportion of the human race: 
but it ſeems their remote tuation could not 
protect them from ſharing in the common de- 
N of the weſtern world, all the advan- 

I they received from their diſtance being 
to periſh an age or two later. 

t may perhaps be doubted, if the namber of 
the inhabitants of Jinian, who were baniſhed. 
to Guam, and who died t there pining for their 
rative home, was ſo great as what. 0 bave 
related above ; but, not to menſjpn the con- 
current aſſertion of our, priſoners, ànd th. e com- 
modiouſneſs of the 1 ang, and i its great ti · 
lity, there are {till r remaing to be met. wich on 
the place, which evinge i. to haye been once 
extremely populous: : 155 there are, 10 all parts 
of the iſland, a great number of rains . 
very particular kind. They uſually conſiſt of 
two rows of ſquare pyramidal, pillars, each 
Pillar being abut fix 6 et from. the next, 10 0 
the diſtance N Ge rows beipg abo 
twelve feet; the 85 themſelves 5 Abous 
five feet ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen 
feer high ; and, on. the top of each of them, 
there 15 a. ſemi» lobe, wich the flat. e 
wards ; the whole of the pillars aud the 21085 

- 
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globe is ſolid, being compoſed of ſand and 
Kone cemented together and plaiſtered over. 

If the account our priſoners gave us of theſe 
ſtructures was true, the iſland indeed muſt have 
been extremely populous; for they aſſured us, 
that they were the foundations of particular 
buildings ſet apart for thoſe Indians only Wh 
had engaged in ſome religious vow mo- 
naſtic inſtitutions are often to be met with in 
many pagan nations. However, if theſe ruins 
were originally the baſis of the common dwell- 
ing-houſes of the natives, their numbers muſt 
have been conſiderable : for, in many parts of 
the iſland, they are extremely thick planted, 
and ſufficiently evince the'great plenty of for- 
mer inhabitants. But, to retuta to the preſent 
Mate of the iſland, 13 WY 41 4 
Having mentioned the conveniencies of this 
place, the excellency and quantity of its fruits 
and proviſions, the 3 of its lawhs, the 
ſtatelineſs, freſhneſs, and fragrance. af its 
woods, the happy inequality of its ſurface, and 
the variety and elegance of the views it afford» 
ed, I mult now obſerve, that all thefe advan- 
tages were greatly enhanced by the healthi- 
nels of its climate, by the almoſt conſfant 
breezes which prevail there, and by the fre- 
quent ſhowers which fall, and which, though 
of a very ſhort and almoſt momentary duration; 
are extremely grateful and refreſhing, and are, 
perhaps, one cauſe of the falubrity of the air; 
and of the extraordinary influence it was obs 
| 1 4 ſerved 
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ſerved to have upon us, in increafing and in- 
vigorating our appetites and digeſtion. This 
was ſo remarkable, that thoſe among our effi- 
cerg, who were at all other times ſpare and 
temperate eaters, who, beſides a ſlight break» 
faſt, + made but one moderate repaſt a day, 
were here, in appearance, — into 
gluttons; for, inſtead of one reaſonable fle ſn- 
meal, they were now ſcarce ſatisßed with three, 
and each of them ſo prodigious in quantity, as 
would at another time have produced a fever 
ox a ſurſeit: and yet our digeſtion ſo well cor - 
re ſponded with the keenveſs of our appetites, 
that we were neither diſordered or even loaded 
by this tepletion; for, after having, according 
to the euſtom of the iſland, made a large beef - 
breakfaſt, it was not long before we began te 
confider the a proach of dinner as a very de - 
nrable though ener tardy incident. 
And now, having been thus large in my 
encomiums on this ifland, in which, however, 
J conceive I h- ve not done it juſtice, it is ne- 
cefary I ſhould ſpeak of thoſe circumſtances in 
which it is defective, whethes in 4 mes of 
beauty or utility. 

And, firſt, with reſpeR to its water, I muſt 
own, that, before J had ſeen this ſpot, I did 
not conceive that the abſence of running-wa- 
ter, of which it is entirely deſtitute, could have 
been ſo well replaced by any other means, as 
it is in chis iſland; for, though there ate no 


* yet the water of the wells and ſpring 
which 
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which are to be met with every where near the 
ſurface, is extremely good; and, in the midſt 
of the iſland, there are two or three eonſidera- 
ble pieces of excellent water, whoſe edges are 
as neat and even, as if they had been bafons 
purpoſely made for the decoration of the 
place. It maſt, however, be confeſſed, that, 
with regard to the beauty of the proſpects, the 
want of rills and.ſtreams is a very great defect, 
not to be compenſated either by large pieces 
of ſtanding- water, or by the neighbourhood 
of the ſea; though that, by reaſon of the 
ſmallneſs of the iſland, generally makes a part 
bf a very extenſive view. „ 
As to the reſidence upon the iſſand, the 
principal inconvenience attending it is the vaſt 
number of muſcatos, and various other ſpecies 
of flies, together with an inſect called a trick; 
which, though principally attached to the cat - 
tle, would yet frequently faſten upon "our 
Iimbs and bodies, and, if not perceived and 
removed in time, would bury its head under 
the ſæin and raiſe a painful inflammation. We 
found here too centipedes and ſcorpions, which 
we ſupꝑoſed were venomons,. but none of us 
ever received any injury from the. 
But the moſt important and formidable ex- 
ception to this place remains ſtill to be told? 
This is, the inconvenience of the road, and 
the little ſecurity there is, at ſome ſeaſons, for 
a ſbip at anchor. The only proper anchorings 
place for ſhips of burthen is. at the ſouth 
end ot the iſland, . 3 
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In this place the Centurion anchored in 


renty and twenty two fathom water, oppoſite 
fo a Tandy bay, and about d mile and an on 
diſtant from the ſhore, The bottom of this 
road'is full of ſharp-pointed coral rocks, which, 
duting four months of the year, that is, from 
the middle of June to the middle of October, 
renders it a very unſafe place to lie at. This 


js the ſeaſon of the weſtern monſoons, when, 
ncar the full and hinge of the moon, but 


more particularly at the change, the wind is 
uſually variable all round the compaſs, and ſel- 
dom fails to blow with ſuch fury, that the 


ſtouteſt cables are not to be confided in; and, 


what adds to the danger at theſe times, is, the 


E 89 of the tide of flood, which 
' ſets to the ſouth eaſt, between this iſland and 
what of Aguiguan, a ſmall iſland near the ſouth - 


ern extremity of Tinian, 
This tide runs, at firſt, with a vaſt head and 


well armed, there is ſcarcely ny danger of 


"their being ſo much as rubbed ; that, du- 
ring all that interval, it is as ſecure à road as 


I ſhall 


— 
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I ſhall only add, that the anchoring: bank is 
very ſhelving, and ſtretches along the ſouth» 
weſt end of the iſland: and, that it 15 ogy 
free from ſhoals, except a reef of rocks w | 
is vifkbles and lies about half a mile from the 
ſhore, and affords a narrow paſſage into a ſmall 
ſand y bay, hich is tue only place where boats: 
can poſlibly land. 7 en weer, 

After thus long detaining our reader with 
this agreeable digteſſion, we will return with 
him to our ſubject. 14 | PP, 10S, 

But here the commodore, and moſt of his 

oi ple, were in great danger of. being left 
jay ever, or of being . impriſoned; or maſ- 
| ſacred by the neighbouring Spaziards;,;tbe- 
Centurion being driven from her -anchars,.ane 
night, in a violent ſtorm, and, after ninateen- 
days abſence, being brought back with ditfi- 
culty, by the few hands that were left on 
board, 101 fte ar | 

Mer. Anſon arrived at Macao, in China, in 
1742 where having completely reſited his 
ſhip (as was generally ſuppoſed, ſor an Ru- 

ropean voyage), he ſteered back as far as the 
Fhilippin iſlands, wich a view of meeting the 
Acapulco ſhip; a plan as wiſely laid as if was 
wiſely conducted. After; much beating about 
and uncertainty, he at length, got, ſight of the 
ſhip of which he had been in ſearch, and ſoon 
after nn with 22 her. . — 
crown is voyage, a reatly enriched 
22 H6 - - - , -kanſelf 
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himſelf and his crew. With a handful of 
men and boys (of which two only were killed) 
he made this vaſt acquiſition, and took three 
times his own number of prifoners. 

He returned with his prize to China, where-. 
He obtained, with caſe, at an audience of the 
viceroy of Canton, an exemptien ftom the 
emperor's uſual duties, thus ſupporting. the 
honour of bis majeſty's flag in thoſe far diſ- 
tant regions. 
On his arrival in England (by the Cape of 
Good Hope) after near four years abſence, in 
June 17 44, he found that the hand of Provi- 
dence ſeemed © flilt to protect bim, having 
failed, in a fog, through the midſt of a French 
feet, then +crurfing in the Channel. In ſhort, 
through the whole of this remarkable voyage, 
he experienced the truth of that ſaying ..of 
Teucer, which he afterwards choſe for his 
motto, · Nil eft deſperandum.“ 

Soon after his return he was appointed n rear 
admiral of the Blue, and one of the lords of 
the admiralty. In April 1745 he was made 
rear admiral of the white; and, in july, 
1745, vice admiral of the Blue. He was alfo 
choſen member of parliament for Heydon in 
Yorkſhire. That winter be commanded the 
Channel ſquadron, and had not duke d' An- 
ville's fleet, returning with diſgrace from 
North America, been accidentally appriaed of 
his ſtation, his long and tempeſtuous cruize 
would then have bevn attended with his-uſual - 
ſucceſs. However, in the enſuing ſummer, he 


Was 
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was once more crowned with wealth and con- 
queſt, Being then on board the Prince George, 
of ninety guns, in company , with admiral 
Warren, and twelve ſhips more, he intetcept- 
ed, off voy — Finiſterre, on the third of May, 
1747 1 fleet, bound from France 
to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and, by his van. 
lour and conduct, again intiched himſelf and. 
officers, and ſtrengthened the Britiſh navy, by, 
taking fix men of war, and four Eaſt indiamen, 
not one of that fleet eſcaping. The ſpeech . 
the French admiral, M. . on pre- 
ſenting his ſword to the e conqueror, deſetves tq 
be 2 „ Monſieur, vous. avez vainen 
F Invincible, et 1a Gloire vous ſuit” e & 
to the two ſhips ſo named. 

For theſe repeated fervices, the late king 
rewarded him with a peerage, on the wien 
of June, by the title of lord Anſon, baron of 
Soberton in Hants.” On the fifteenth. of July; 
in the ſame year, he was appointed vice ad- 
miral of the red; and, on the death of r 
England. Norris, he Was made vice. admiral . of 


ir p 2 _ 


| fil, 1748, his Tordſhip” marriett he 
4 e Miſs Yorke (eldeſt daughter gf -" 
the preſent earl of Hande cke, then ler bigh- 
chancellor} who died in t760, withogt Ius. 
In May, 1748, he was appointed airy + 
of the” Blue; in which year. he commanded -- 
the ſquadron that conyoyed the late king W 
and Holland, * ever aſter: conſtantly...” 


8 attended 
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attended his majeſty an his abroad, and 
on. his return tg England. Boing 

In june, 275 his lordibip was appoigred 
fi lord of the admitalty, in which poſt he 
continued (with a very ſhort een til 
bis death. 

In 1752 he vas appointed one of the lords 
Pie as he alſo wes in 1794. hat year, 
on the rupture with Frauce, fo aftive and ſpi- 
rited were his meaſures, that a fleet, ſuperior 
to the enemy, was equipped and manned with 
amazing expedition. 

Im 1758, being then admiral of the White, 
having hoiſted his flag on board the Royal 
George, of one hundred guns, he failed from 
Spithead on the firſt of June, with a formid- 
able fleet, fir Edward Hawke commanding 
under him, and, by cruizing continually. be- 
fore Breſt, he covered. the deſcents that were 
made that ſam ung Maloes, Cherbourg, 
Ac. After ie bp mga pointed admiral and 
commander. in A of . majeſty's fleets, 

The laſt ſeryice his lordſhip performed at ſea 
was the convoying to England our preſent 
queen 3 far. which. purpoſe he ſailed from Har- 
wich in the Charlotte yatcht, on the ſeventh of 
Paten Kaen and that day month, after a 

ng and tempeſtuoug voyage, landed the prin- 
ceſs at the ſame place. 

At length, having been ſome time in a lan- 
iſhing ſtate of health, he was adviſed to the 
Bath ath waters, from el. 8 Was thought, to- 
ve 
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have received benefit; but, ſoon after his re- 
turn, being ſeized ſuddenly, juſt after walk- 
ing in his garden, he died at his ſeat at Moor- 
Park, in Hertfordſhire, on the ſixth of Jane, 
1762. 11217 THe Fel 

By his lordſhip's will, great part of his for- 
tune devolved to his ſiſter's fon, George 
dr elq. member for Saltaſh, in Corn- 
wall. © atv cpu t 6.4 

His elder brother, Thomas Anſon, eg. is 
member in the preſent parliament for Liteh» 
field. - | ISS YOLS if 
Among the many ſervices that will immor- 
talize the name of Anſon, his difereet and for- 
tunate choice of officers is none of the leaſt, as 
will be allowed by all who remember that the 
late . 05 Saumarez, (Who was killed i 
1747, being then captain of the Nontngham) 
and the preſent Sir Charles Saunders,. Sir 
Piercy Brett, commodore Keppel, captain Den- 
nis, &c. were his lieutenants in the Centu- 
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EORGE BERKELY was the ſon of a 
| clergyman in Ireland, of a. ſmall living, 
but at the ſame time remarkable for his learn- 
ing and piety, he therefore gave his ſon the 
Beſt education his circumſtances would admit 
of; the languages, ancient and modern, he 
taught him himſelf, at home; and, when 
fitted for the uniyerſity, taxed. his little for- 
tune, in order to ſend; him to Trinity college, 
Dublin. ya! * ; ; 75 — we. ' R , 
' "Here he ſoon began to be looked, upon, as 
the greatelt genius, or the greateſt. dunce, in 
the whole univerſity ; thoſe who were but 
fightly acquainted with him, took him for a. 
fool; but thoſe who ſhared his moſt intimate 
friendſhip, looked upon him as a prodigy of. 
learning and good nature. Whenever he ap- 
peared abroad from his ſtudies, which was but 
ſeldom, he was ſurrounded by a crowd of the 
idle or the facetious, who followed him, not 
to be improved, but to laugh, Of this he 
frequently complained, but there was no re- 
dreſs; the more he fretted, he became only: 


Ar 


the more ridiculous. 
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An action of his, however, ſoon made bim 
more truly ridiculous than before; curioſity 
leading him one day, in the crowd, to go to 
fee an execution, he returned home penſive 
and melancholy, and could not forbear re- 
flecting on what he had ſeen. He deſired to 
know what were the pains and ſymptoms a 
malefactor felt upon ſuch an occaſion, and 
communicated to his chum the cauſe of his 
ſtrange curioſtty; in ſhort, he reſolved to 
tuck himſelf up for a trial, at the ſame time 
deſiring his companion to take him down at a 
ſignal agreed upon. e 8 
The companion (whoſe: name was Conta. 
rine) was to try the ſame experiment himſelf 
immediately aſter. Berkely was, accordingly, 
tied up to the cieling, and the chair _— 
from under his feet; but ſoon loſing the uſe 
of his ſenſes, his companion, it ſeems, waited 
a little too long for the ſignal agreed upon; 
and our . had like — hanged 
in good earneſt; for as ſoon as he was taken 
down, he fell, ſenſeleſs and motionleſs, upon 
the floor. After ſome trouble, however, he 
was brought to himſelf; and obſerving his 
band, * Bleſs my heart, Contarine, ſays he? 
% you have quite rumpled my band.“ When 
it came to Contarine's turn to go up, he 
quickly evaded the propoſal; the other's dan- 
ger had quite abated his curioſity, | 
Still, however, Berkely proceeded in his 
fudies with unabated ardour; a fellowſhip in 

| that 


* 
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that college is attained! by ſuperior/ learning 
only; the candidates are examined in the 
moſt public manner, in an amphitheatre erected 
for that purpoſe, and great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry of the city are preſent 
upon the occafion. ' This examination be 
paſſed with the utmoſt applauſe, and was made 
a fellow, the only reward of learning that 
kingdom has to beſtow. 2 


- 


;  MetaphyGcali fiydies are 
amuſement of the indolent and the inquiſitive; 
bis buvceſs, as a fellow, allowed him fofficienc 
leiſure, and his genius prompted him to ſeru- 
noizE into every abſtruſe ſubject. He foon, 
therefore, was regarded as ane of the beſt me- 
taphy ſicians in Eytope, his logic was looked. 
upon tather as the work of a man ſkilled in 
metaphyſics, chan in che dialeGtic of the ſchgols; 
his treatiſe upon matter was alfa thought to be 
the moſt ingenious paradox that ever amaſed 
learned leiſure, and many wete the anſwars it 
procured amongſt all the literati of Europe.. 
In this he denies the non exiſtence of mat-- 
ter, both from our being incapable of having 
any idea of che ſubſtratum of ſenſible qualities, 
which” are every moment preſented to out 
ſenſes, or our imaginations, and from the con- 
wadictions that the allowing of matter will 
produce in our reaſonings upon the Deity. 
We can't omit a jeſt upon this occaſion 3 walk - 
ing one day in one of the ſquares, and intent 
upon ſomething elſe, he ran his noſe againſt a 


poſt, 
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Palit, Which ſtunned him ſor ſome: time; 
Never mind it, doctor,“ ſays a. ſophiſter who 
was by, $*. there's no Matter in it. 
His, fame as, a ſcholar, but more his con- 
vexſation as a man af wit, and good · nature, 
ſoon pracuged; him, the ſriendſhip and eficem 
of ever perſon of fortune and underſtanding 3 
among the xeft, Swift, that lover yet derider 
of human nature, became one of the moſt in- 
timate,, and it was by his recommendation that 
he waz introduced to the earl of Peterborough, 
who. made bim bis chaplain, and took him as 
his companion in a tout which he made thro? 
ech en Fan zar HY 7 15077 
ITche earl of Peterborough's character is 
well known; he was as much an hero as ever 
exiſted in romance: though Cort af ſtature, 
he was ger che moſt vigorous both id the field 
and in the coupcil, and: ſpent::his fortune, 
kich was conſiderahle, i in ſchemes for the 
gnqyr, of bis own country, and te relieve the 
dictreſs of others. With tach à companion 
5 exkely toupd, every happineſs 3 he was in- 
Arucked by his experience, and refined: hy his 
converſation; and the man who before had 
ſpent the greateſt part of his life with bocks, 
now. was, taught to be the fine gentleman, and 
diſcovered an exquiſite natural taſte, as well as 
an immenſe degree of erudition. 
lis letter to Mr. Pope, from Italy, is fine 
and ppetical, and ſhews that the writer's. ima- 
gination was as luxuriant as his: ſagacity was 
| guick and piercing. 
Some 
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Some time after his return he was 
moted to à deanery, in which ſituation be 
wrote his Minute Philo ſopher, one of the moſt 
r and genteel defences of that religion 
which he was born to vindicate, both by his 
Virtues and his ingenuity. It was at this 
time, alſo, that be attempted to ellabliſh an 
univerſity for our American colonies, in Ber- 
mudas,” one of the Summer Iſlands. Doctor 
Depuſch, an excellent muſician, and fome 
others of preatiabilities, were engaged in this 
defrgn, and actually embarked in order to put 
it in execution; but the ſhip being caſt away, 
the deſign unhappily was diſcontinued, an 
Berkely left to contrive ſometifing elſe to the 
advantage” of his country. . 
Iſe was alſo deeply intereſted in a ſcheme 
For promoting the Engliſh language, by a ſo- 
ciety of wits' and men of genius, eſtabliſhed 
For that purpoſe, in imitation of the academies 
of France; in. this defign Swift, Bolingbroke, 
and others, were united; but the whole dropt 
by the death of queen Anne, and the diſ- 
oh inuance of Harley from being prime mi- 
Dunn ie” Hy ST TIT TOY . 
His friendſhips and connexions, however, 
did not, as was the caſe with Swift and ſome 
others, prevent his promotion; he was made 
biſhop of Cloyne, and ſure none ever bad 
Fitter pretenſions to the mitre than” he. No 
man was more aſſiduous or punctual in his 
duty; none exafted it more ſtrictly from his 
inkeriar 


* 
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Inferrox clergy, yet no biſhop. was ever mote 
beloved by them. He ſpent his time with the 
utmoſt chearfulneſs, innocence, and humanity; 
the menneſt peaſant within ten miles of his ſeat 

was familiar With him; thoſe of them that 
1 l ſhared his bounty, and thoſe that did 
not, had his friendſhip and advice. The 
country, which was acſolate and. unimproved, 

took the utmoſt pains to improve, and at- 
mpted to ſet an example ef the proper me- 
Nr of agriculture: to the farmer, as he hach 
before of piety and benevolence to the 4 75 
king dom. 7 
Mienphytest ede were bis ak 
and the diſpenſations of charity be looked 
on as his duty. He now, examined a wn 
he had long Vefore written, entitled, © De 


1 ve motus principio et natura, et de 


fa communicktionis motuum. In this be 
and much to be reprehended, and much to; 
dE added. and, Nel be told-his friends 22S 
In this, however,. he ſhews-.the. ob 
Sunil, and even the abſurdities, into. which 
all abſtract writers upon this ſubject bad in- 
volved themſelves; that gravity, attraction, 
be. ate nothing but: pe, ery 3g 
ablirated - from... their | ſuppoſed... effects, cam 
1 7 be (xraned not - underſtood; . nay, 
fir Iſaac ewton himſelf does not ſet u 
attraction 88. A. quality. ann and. phyfically in- 
Wee matter, "gt. on! 15 AS a n 
pothe 1 ii 10 * 
yr? Such 
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Such were his opiniom to the laffy but the 
opinions of m fieians he, at laſt, began 
to contemm; and to doubt of the ewe? 
not only of every argument! upon this ſi 
but even of the Laaer He therefore Aker 
his thoughts to more beneficial Rudies, to po- 
litics and meditine, and gave inſtances in 
both of What he could have Gone, had — 
made either his particular ſti _— CT It 
Ia pontirs, a pamphlet p kſhed by h 
entitled, The Querift,' is a Ine inſtance of his 
fill, and was attended wirh ſome beneficial 
cireumſtances to his native country. We mall 
preſent the reader with a ſpecimen of his 
abilities, by a ſhort extract from it; as every 
thing wrote by him deferveyehe Public notice. 


Whether iv nidy not denn the wildotn of 
the legiſlature,” to interpoſe in the making of 
faſhionsy and dot leave an affair of ſo great 
influence to the management of Women and 
fops, vintners and taylors? ? 

Whether reaſonable faſhions are a greater 
reſtraint on freedom, than thoſe which are 
unrefonublerd 24.35 W214 1 . ; 

Whether a general taſte in a peo 
would not' 2 to'their (2 prop 
and whether an uneducated gentry are not the 
98 of national evil? 

Fes ag — oe and faſhions do not ſup - 

of 'reaſon in the vulgt of atf 
ranks? n therefore, it dotk not ve 
muc 
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much import, that they ſhould be an 


Framed? 

Whether it would not be an bene turn 
in our gentlemen, if they ſhould | take , more 
thought to create an intereſt to themſelves in 
this or that county or. borough, than to pro- 
more the real inteteſt of their country ? 

Whether ſome way might not be found for 
making criminals. uſeful in public works, in- 
ſtead — ſending them either to America, or 
the ather world?” 

Whether, as our exports a are leflened, we 
ought not to leſſen qur.1mports? Andwhether 
«theſe will not be leſſened as our demands, and 
theſe as our wants, and theſe as our cuſtoms 
or faſhions? , Of how great conſequence are 
our ſaſhions, therefore, to the public? | 3d 

Whether a woman of Faſtion onght not, 
83 to be declared a public enemy? 

Whether our 8 and geritlemen are born 
legiſlators? or, Whether — faculty be ac 
* by ſtudy and reflection? 

Whether a wiſe ſtate hath any intereſt nearer 
at heart than the education of youth? _ | 

Whether the gentleman of eſtate hath a 
right to be idle? and, Whether he ought not 
to be the great promoter and director o outs 
try, among his neighbours ? 

Wherhes, if women had no r we 
ſhould then ſee ſo. many unhappy and unfryit- 
ful marriages ?. 

Whether the credit of the ublic- funds be 
not a mine of gold to England ? and, Whether 

any 
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any ar etre h di. ought: 


not to be dreaded 
Whether it — be better for this 


iſland, if all the fine folk of both ſexes were 
ſnipped off to remain in foreign countries, 
rather than chat they ſhould ſpend their eſtates 
at home in foreign luxury, and ſpread the 
9 thereof through their native land ? 

What right an eldeſt lo hath to the _ 
education?! 61, 10 

What folly it is to build line 8 or 
eſtabliſtr lucrative poſts and large incomes, un- 
der the notion of providing for the poor? 

Whether he who is chained in a gaol or 
dungeon, hath not, for the time, loſt his li- 
hert y; and, if ſo, whether temporal nay 
be not already admitted among us? 

Whether fools do not make faſhions, and 
wiſe men follow- them? 

Whether it would not be an Sri ching 
to ſeetour matrons make dreſs and play R 
chief concern; 

Whether faculties are not enlarged e and im- 
. . N 0 
> 10 247 Te 

Theſe queries made. a raſLacis ** king - 
dom which gave them birth, and for which 
they were deſigned; They were read, ap- 
| —— the moſt part, and forgotten. He 

I, however, retained his love of mankind, 
and ſtudied every method to make thoes bet- * 
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' 'His treauſe on Tar-water” rendered him 
| more popular than any of his preceding pro- 
ductions, at the ſame time that it was the moſt 
whimfreal of them all. Here he pretends to 
prove, '# priori, the effects of this, ſometimes, 
valuable medieine; but then he extends them 
to every, and even oppoſite, diſorders; as, 
to uſe His on ſimilitude, warm water will at 
bounce make hot water more cold, and cold 
water more warm. However, this treatiſe in- 
troduced a new faſhion into the medicinal re- 
en, aud almoſt every creature began to 
rink tar- water, until time had en its 
Reer 
The public were wag ondeceived; before 
his! lordſhip, whowas the inventory, could be 
fo. He had built an hoſpital, at his on — 
pence, near his gate, and to it all the 
were welcome; he attended them - himſelf | 6s 
phyſician, doſed them with tar-water, of the | 
virtues 'of which he was entirely confidenty 
and took as much pains with the pooreſt 
creature in his hoſpital, as the very nurſe 
whom he had placed as an attendant. . 
His intention in this particutar cannot bg 
fufhciently applauded, though, ' perhaps, the 
fuceeſs might not have anſwered his expecta- 
tions. Perhaps he carried his veneration-for 
tar-water to an exceſs; he drank it in abun- 
dance himſelf, and attempted to mend the 
conſtizations of his children. * the ſame re- 
„Ver. enn e gimen s 
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gimen: this, however, he could never eſſect; 
and perhaps his deſire of improving their 
health, and their underſtanding, at which he 
laboured molt aſſiduouſly, might have im- 
paired both. But his faults, if we know of 
any, all proceeded from motives of bmg 
benevolence, and good- nature. ad At 

He preſerved the cloſeſt intimacy with the 

entlemen of the neighbourhood; and, while 
Fe cultivated the duties of his ſtation, he was 
not unmindful of the innocent amuſements of 
life: muſic he was particularly fond of, and 
always kept one or two exquilite performers. 
to amuſe his hours of leiſure. 

His income he was entirely contented with, 
and, when once offered a biſhopric much 
more beneficial than that he poſſeſſed, he de- 
clined it, with theſe words, „I love the 
neighbours, and they love me; why, then, 
ſhould I begin, in my old days, to form new 
connections, and tear myſelf from thoſe 
friends, whoſe kindneſs to me is the greaieſt 
happineſs I enjoy... 

Finding, his health = — im- 
paired beyond the power of medicine, or his 
own tar- water, to reſtore, he removed to Ox- 
ford; an univerſity he always loved, and at 
which he received a great part of his educa- 
tion. 

After a ſhort paſſage, and a very pleaſant 
| jnurney, he arrived at this famous ſeat of 


earning 3 ; here he was viſited by many of his 
. former 
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former friends and admirers; but the certainty 
there was of ſpeedily loſing him, greatly 
damped the pleaſure they would otherwiſe 
have had in dis company. In a ſhort time 
aſter his arrival he expired, greatly regretted, 
by the poor, whom he loved; and nn en 
whom he had improved. 
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nn tranſlated from the Latin, 2 
- tally reviſed. ud : 

H E famous Hasan Wirsivs, pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Utrecht, in Hol- 

14507 and the author of a. Treatiſe entitled, 
Ihe Oeconomy of the Covenants between 
God and Man, and various other learned and 
. theological Tracts, was a writer, not only emi- 
nent for his great talents, and par ticularly ſolid 
judgment, rich imagination, and elegancy of 
compoſition ; but for a deep, powerful, and 
* evan» 
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evangelical ſpirituality and ſavour of godlineſs: 
and we moſt heartily concur in the recommen- 
dation of his Works to ſerious Chriſians of all 
denominations, and eſpecially to miniſters and 
candidates for that ſacred Office, | | 


John Gill, D. D. ohn Brine. 
ohn Walker, L. L. D. William King. 
bomas Hall. Thos. Gibbons M. A. 


The late reverend, learhed, and pious Mr, 
ames Hervey,. in his Theron #= Aſpaho,. 
ol. II, p. 366, having mentioned a Work of 
the above WiTs1vs, adds, | 
The Oecopomy, of the Covenants, writ- 
ten by the ſame hand, is a Body of Divinity, 
in its Method fo well digeſted ; in its Doc- 
trines, ſo. truly evangeſical 3 and (what is not 
very uſual with our ſyſtematic writers) in its 
Language fo. refined and-elepant ; in its Man- 
ner jo affectionate and animating ; that Would 
recommend it to exery Student in Divinity, I 
would not ſeruple to riſk all my reputation 
upon the merits of this performance; and I 
cannot but lament it, as one of my greateſt 
loſſes, that I was no ſooner acquainted with 
this moſt excellent Author, all whoſe Works 
have ſuch a delicacy of compoſition, and ſuch 
a ſweet ſavour of holineſs, that J know not any 
compariſon more proper to repreſent their true 
character than the golden pot which had man- 
na; and was, outwardly, bright with bur- 
22 gold; inwardly, rich with heavenly. 
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The ale of * 
of che Covenants increaſes among my. friends ; K 
che tranſlation is very juſt, and the excellency 
of the Work merits a place in every Chriſtian's 
libraty ; ; I mall do my utmoſt to recommend 
at all times, and on all proper occafions ; 
us perſon on earth can forbear reading 
Ro Book without wonder, rapture 
1 ; it exceeds all commendation; Her: 
4 might well ſay, 1 would not ſeruple to 
riſk all my reputation upon the merits of this 
performance,” for my own part, I am not 
aſhamed, nor afraid, of any ſcorn and ridieule 
that may be poured on me from any quar-: 
ter, hin 1 conſtantly aver, That the? Vork 
has not its equal in che World. 
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